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TERRITORY OF DAKOTA, 
Office Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

YANKTON, December 10th, 1884. 

To His Excellency, GILBEET A. PIEKCE, 

Governor of Dakota Territory : 
Sir : 

In compliance with law I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing report of school statistics and school revenues and expenditures 
of the Territory of Dakota for the last school year, embracing tlie 
period from April Ist, 1883 to June 30, 1884, with recommendations and 
a revision of the school law. 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

W. H. H. BEADLE, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 
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Thb hope expressed in the reports for 1882 and previous 
years, that the legislature would provide a law for the better 
management of school affairs and secure by proper provisions a 
better system of records, accounts and reports of the expenditure 
of public money, was largely met in the Act of March 8tb, 1883, 
and the expectations based upon the principles of that law have 
been largely realized in the wonderful developments which have 
followed. The system of responsible accounts and reports therein 
provided have their first fruits in the summary and tables which 
follow. That a still more extensive application of the law and 
a more liberal provision of means toward its administration 
would have produced still better results and a more full and 
satisfactory showing herein, is firmly believed. 

There are 81 organized counties at the date oi this report, 
but the statistics are derived from the reports of 65 only of these, 
the remaining 16 not having been organized long enough before 
the close of the school year to furnish any statistics, or in a few 
cases failing for reasons not given. Those lacking are all new 
counties. The Act of 1883 changed the ending of the school 
year from March 31st to June 30th, and left 15 months in the 
year included in this report. While this gave a longer time for 
building school houses and holding schools it did noc increase 
greatly any but the school house statistics since there were taxes 
for but one year to expend, and practically all the first three 
months were in many respects used in the transition to the new 
law. Yet the aggregate statistics are increased from this and 
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other causes beyond what they would otherwise have been. To 

the common school statistics are added some of the expenditures 

for the higher institutions made in the same period, and 
other expenses of the school system. 

Summary of statistics of the public schools of Dakota Terri- 
tory for the school year beginning April 1st, 1883 and ending 
June 30th, 1884. 

Number of Counties reporting 65 

Number of School Townships organized (m 50 counties).. 567 

Number of Sohool Districts organized, (in 15 old counties) 1042 

Number of persons, June 1, 1884, over 7 and under 20 yrs. 77499 

Pupils enrolled in public schools, .* 50031 

Per cent, of attendance of those enrolled 65 

Average cost of tuition per month for each pupil $2.20 

Number of teachers employed — Males 863 

Number of teachers employed — Females 2048 

Number of teachers employed — Total 2911 

Average pay of teachers per month — Males $38.48 

Average pay of teachers, per month— Females $31.72 

Number of schools — Graded 69 

Number of schools — Ungraded 193>i 

Average number of days school was taught 101 

School houses built during year 722 

Whole number of school houses — Graded 72 

Whole number of school houses — Ungraded 1 849 

Whole number of school houses— Total 1921 

Sittings in school houses 69560 

Value of permanent school property $1,689,658 

Certificates issued in school year — 1st Grade 518 

Certificates issued in school year — 2d Grade 86 1 

Certificates issued in school year — 3d Grade 1026 

Certificates issued in school year — Probation Grade 605 

Certificates issued in school year — Total 3010 

Number of applicants rejected 407 

County institute fees received $2,888 

Same remaining on hand $1,887 

Number of qualified teachers at date of report 221 

Nimiber of different schools visited by County Sup'ts 1640 

Whole number of visitations 2806 

County institutes held 39 

Township institutes held and reported 99 

Sessions of county teachers association 70 

Territorial institutes 1 

Sessions of territorial teachers' association 2 

Amount paid & due school officers for services & expenses $16,341.60 

Am't paid and due to Co. Superintendents in 15 months... $32,639.00 

Par value of school bonds outstanding $1 070,565.00 

Amount of sohool warrants outstanding $360,876«68 



RECEIPTS BY TBEASUBEBS OF SCHOOIj COBPORATIONS. 

Cash on hand April Ist, 1883 f 122.491 89 

Eeceived into special fund (local taxes) from all sources. 602,876.81 

Received from county apportionment 305,242.22 

Received from sale of bonds 572,952.07 

Total receipts to June 30th, 1884 $1,6<»3,562 99 

EXPENDITUBBS. 

For school houses, sites and appendages 631,962.88 

For teachers' wages 394,785.47 

For incidental expenses 135,406.70 

As interest on bonds 73,779.22 

On other debts and liabilities 70,944.50 

Total common school expenditures 1,306,878.72 

Balance cash on hand June 30, 1884 296,68427 

Total to balance receipts $1,603,562.99 

ADDITIONAL EXPENDITUBBS. 

Amount paid County Superintendents by counties 32,639.00 

Expended by Counties for Institutes 1,000.00 

Expended by Territory for Institutes 800.00 

University Buildings, Vermillion 30,000.00 

University Buildings, Grand Forks 30,000.00 

Agricultural College Building, Brookings 20,000.00 

Normal School Building, Madison 7,000.00 

Normal School Building, Spearfish 5,000.00 

Donated by localities to all these institutions 30,000.00 

For salaries and other expenses of same 23,000.00 

Salary Sup'fc of Public Instruction for 15 months 1,875.00 

Expenses of his office for 15 months, about 1,000.00 

Printing school laws 800.00 

Total Expenditures ^1,786,676.99 
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T ABXiE I. 



Summary of Schools and Oorporationa, I884. 
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40 
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COUNTIES. 



Aurora 

Barnes 

Beadle 

Bon Homme. 
Brookings .... 

Brown 

Brule 

Burleigh 

Butte 

Cass 

Charles Mix . 

Clark 

Clay 

Codington .... 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dickey 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

Fall River .... 

Faulk 

Foster , 

Grand Forks. 

Grant 

Griggs 

Hamlin 

Hand 

HauAon 

Hughes 

Hutchinson . 

Jerauld 

Kidder 

Kingsbury ... 

Lake 

Lamoure 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

McCook 

McLean 

Miner 

Minnehaha... 

Moody 

Morton 

Nelson 

Pembina 

Pennington . 

Potter 

Ransom 

Richland 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Sargent 

Spink 

Stark , 

Steele 

Stutsman , 

Bully 

Traill 

Turner 

Union 

Walsh 

Walworlh ..... 
Yankton 
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6 
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75 
116 
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146 
126 
104 

48 
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145 
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55 

80 
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91 

84 
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89 

106 

57 

76 

184 

120 

97 

85 

67 

1(<4 

112 

75 

97 

140 

158 

18 

109 

126 

65 

97 

100 

108 

95 

46 



22 12 
7 53 
52 100 
65 118 
65| 108 
59 121 



79 
100 



406 67 

84 75 

647 25 



1,217 00 

1,020 90 

171 48 

55 00 

60 00 

1,815 40 



244 50 
60 96 

212 50 
'JO 00 

628 50 
87 15 
72 00 

101 50 
9 00 



107 50 



135 00 

420 00 

153 86 

1 75 



%n 62 
13 00 



297 25 

109 00 

25 00 

80 85 

192 CO 

1,289 00 



788 45 
820 15 
115 90 
150 Ol> 



414 90 



402 94 
676 20 



1,041 61 

126 35 
88 40 

1,067 95 

127 85 
286 50 
627 90 
109 20 
853 11 



344 50 



69 1930! 101 $16,341 60 
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49 
86 
10 
20 

2 
80 

6 
84 

4 



47 
48 

6 
10 
70 
47 

2 
46 
72 
51 

2 

1 

46 
10 



22 
46 
12 
6 
6 
75 



2 
22 

5 
50 
67 
64 
52 



51 



41,614 
134,168 
48,900 
2f,0CO 
38.175 
69.603 
28,355 

9,845 

1,700 
228,032 

4,685 
18,528 
29.810 
22,680 

1,610 
26,567 
20,824 
20,780 

1,795 
471 

1,800 
SO 

3,883 



102,550 
24,964 

9,088 
15,009 
14,527 
18,000 

2,786 
18,786 

8,882 
lO.Oim 
87,967 
20,225 
10,065 
15,252 
46,255 
81,628 

2,40(1 
82,998 
67,409 
28,774 
12,877 

2,700 
48,317 

i5,2u> 



22,858 

89,700 

6,446 

6,180 

8,000 

65,676 

410 

2,700 

79,601 

2,950 

46,126 

86,070 

29,967 

47,112 

60 

89,993! 
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82 
1854 
1882 
2121 
2»«2 
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645 00 
hOOOO 

1.119 06 
680 99 
097 00 

1,126 45 
796 to 

875 00 
154 95 

1,000 00 
169 SO 
225 00 

1,160 88 

816 50 

75 00 

542 00 

825 5S 

876 20 
885 75 
87:; 80 
148 SO 

15 00 
279 40 



800 00 
848 00 
411 83 
407 18 
8(il 80 
100 00 
486 18 
554 50 
198 10 
155 52 
600 GO 
584 85 
167 00 

1.088 00 
763 85 
249 60 
96 75 
650 00 
600 00 
228 55 
26< 42 
400 OU 
050 (0 
6'.J6 GO 
875 62 
618.89 
800 00 
280 06 
850 00 
61 00 
025 00 
111 00 
400 00 

1,140 00 
812 50 
H80!80 
850 UO 
768 88 
854 15 



1,500,00 



72 1849 1.689,658 60560 $ sa6S9 00 
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Immmary of Pupils, Teachers and Coal, 188^.. 
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TABIiE III. 



School Receipts for School year (IS morUha) ending June SO, 1884,. 
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COUNTIB8 



1 
2 

8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
65 



m •••«•••< 



Aurora .... 

Barnes 

Beadle 

Bon Homme 

Brookings 

Brown ^ 

Brule 

Bnrlelgh 

Butte ^.. 

Cass 

Charles Mix 

Clark 

Clay 

Codington 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dickey 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

Fall River ..... 

Faulk 

Foster 

Grand Forks 

Grant 

Griggs 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Jerauld 

Kidder 

Kingsbury 

Lake 

Lamoure 

T^wrence 

Lincoln 

McCook 

McLean 

Miner 

Minnehaha. 

Moody 

Morton 

Nelson 

Pembina 

Pennington 

Potter 

Ransom 

Richland .... 

Roberts 

Sanborn .... 

Sargent 

Spink 

Stark 

Steele 

Stutsman.... 

Sully 

Traill 

Turner 

Union 

Walsh , 

Walworth ... 
Yankton 
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SUKMABT. 



Cash on 

Hand 

Apbil 18T. 

1888. 



Becbivkd 

INTO 

Special 
Fund from 

ALL 
SOUBCBS. 



Receivbd 

FBOM 

County 
Appobtion- 

MBNT. 



103 40 

8,728 22 

30 17 

522 75 
8,389 80 
5,151 85 

258 28 

963 89 



25,860 70 

4ft 82 

98 08 

2,722 76 

2,170 55 

246 76 

989 71 

84 97 

1,694 19 

....! 



247 00 



9,124 73 
552 10 



397 74 



74 28 
1,996 89 



698 60 
608 04 



3,504 33 

5,0P7 74 

882 77 



1,565 90 

3,423 85 

2,709 28 

114 64 



2,909 58 
359 85 



1,161 82 

8,787 40 

17 82 



66 00 
690 94 



10,080 84 



4,875 40 
8,808 02 
2,281 82 
4,218 97 



5,438 29 



122,491 89 



7,970 86 

30,108 29 

9,809 15 

10,902 79 

15,940 58 

12,806 08 

7,645 48 

2,904 88 

B28 86 

80,548 09 

767 01 

1,830 19 

16,758 90 

16,697 40 

4,204 02 

8,711 23 

1,187 99 

10,435 80 

1,657 10 

1,786 27 



27,808 68 
9,186 26 
9.113 40 
1.597 74 
1,609 96 
7,687 89 
445 19 
8,466 14 



1,650 70 
10,175 90 
9,183 18 
6.038 08 
6,789 18 
21,081 59 
8,192 00 



5,589 94 
88,972 00 
]!5,S5S 28 

6,810 95 



13,989 56 
1,817 31 



18,636 11 

15,465 42 

516 24 



841 18 

19,689 39 

55 00 



20,269 53 
25 (0 
16,282 24 
18,747 18 
17,C44 59 
13.904 60 



14.740 67 



602,876 81 



2,653 43 
6,6s7 82 
4,847 68 
4,892 77 
6,719 06 
12.767 11 
5,804 22 
1,580 77 

568 89 
36,148 57 

889 50 
1,868 52 
43^9 85 
7.154 79 
1,459 
3.749 
2.520 
3,956 
1,429 

564 

923 



Rbckived 

PBOM 

Sale of 
Bonds. 



Total Re- 
ceipts TO 
June 80, 
1884. 



68 
25 
45 
51 
72 
26 
86 



33,811 58 

28,184 93! 

89,748 26 r 

4,700 001 

7 040 00. 

42,42^00 

2^543 61 

6,093 0(> 

692 00 

18,987 59 

3,562 50 

5,978 00 



6,144 04 



22,985 92 

i;7,586 00 

4,880 50 

4,000 00 



21,514 76 
8,111 01 
1,120 00 
2,109 28 
1,499 18 
8.179 09 
7,882 24 
4,511 42 



477 70 

2.463 70 

2.464 66 
4,118 85 

14.771 87 
6,2>8 60 
2,964 04 



2,089 80 
10.854 50 
3,625 16 
5,325 41 
1,538 22 
14,:«7 81 
2.537 50 



4,764 07 

7,491 94 

409 55 



460 06 
5,743 75 
1,915 69 



10,876 74 



38,890 07 
2,421 20 
8,925 05 
4,001 25 
9,950 00 
4,500 00 



8.480 75 
4,000 00 

9.000 no 

18,981 64 

1,190 41 

650 fX) 

747 88 

11,766 00 
6,107 29 
2,200 00 

25,817 45 
4,884 46 
2,847 27 
5,000 00 
2,500 00 
9,245 89 



6,560 80 
9,777 00 
680 00 
5,620 00 
2,899 65 
85,808 48 



10,074 89 
7,547 O"* 
5,277 25 

12,414 89 

428 61 

8,092 82 



29,750 00 
2,000 00 

15,648 00 

5,080 00 

788 52 

23,888 41 



1.874 15 



44.R88 77 

78.704 26 

f4,480 21 

21,018 81 

38.089 44 

7-^,649 04 

87,246 54 

11,491 99 

1,789 25 

160,989 95 

5,265 88 

9,764 74 

24,881 51 

82,166 78 

5.910 46 

.S6,886 11 

21.279 41 

an,427 00 

7.086 82 

2,800 R3 

928 86 

247 00 



92,388 24 
15,270 58 
14,158 45 

8,106 0' 
18,059 14 
15,316 48 

7,901 71 
18,456 70 

4,000 00 
11.128 40 
27,269 84 
18,546 29 
10,801 93 
25,762 76 
44.172 9S 
18.146 10 

2,200 lO 
35,013 07 
^7,584 80 
24.089 04 
17,251 00 

4,088 22 
40,529 49 

4,714 16 



26,122 80 
86,471 76 
1,573 61 
5,620 00 
8,266 84 
61,932 41 
1,970 69 



70,986 61 
;i,025 0(1 
48,880 58 
85,182 20 
25,292 18 
54,42^ 87 
428 61 
80,140 88 



305,242 22 572,952 07 



1,603,562 99 



TABIiE IV. 

School Expenditures for School Year {15 mm,) Ending June SO, 188^.. 



School 'c*aH t 

EXPBSD- HAND 



10 UUBWI 

IB DavlBOU .... 

17 Dajf „_ 

18 wuel 

IV Dicker 

it^Fall Rivet.' 

S» Faulk , ,. 

U^oster . 

% Or'd PorkB 

M prlga/".".*:;." 
1^ Hnmlln ...J 

W Hand 

SQ HauBon ..._' 

gl Hughes I 

ga'UQlch'aou. 
IS Jernuld I 

34 Kiddei I 

35 KlagBbuiyj I 

38 I^Xe ' 

37.LBUaiire.. 

m Uncial 
to UcCook ... 

tllNcLean..,. 

4!) Mlii'ebiiiia 
(4 tiaaij . 
(glMonou. 
iiL Melaon . 
47,PembliiB„. 
IH|Peuiilugt^n 



•U Sai^eut ... 
ES Sptnk . 



2,016 m 

S,ft48 0l 

7fllt2 



8.200 l» ... 

1 ',00111 ^ 
!,W8 ■■* 



. I :t,Dis u 

, 10,<1T Kl 



1,961 Oi 

Tiilww 



552 46 
6,975 ei 
4.4S0 48 
Z,Sn 10 
',44S 01 
i.»a> ii 

■ana 

""m'-ii 

1S,8W73 1 

144 ai 

162 47 



gg,wiii.b:.'::"!! 

94! Walworth, 
61) Yankton. - 



9,445 09 

i.m'is " 

68 67 

i,8K es 



694 48 
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The following is a summary of the statistics of public schools 
for the school year beginning April 1st 1882, and ending March 
31st, 1883, so far as received from the counties. The succeeding 
tables exhibit these items in detail and also show the defective 
nature of many of the reports. 

Number of Counties reporting 44 

Ntunber of organized school districts 16i4 

Number of school houses,frame 1042 

Number of school houses stone ... 12 

Number of school houses brick 26 

Number of school houses log 56 

Number of school housef, total 1136 

Value of permanent school property... $937,764 

Total sittings in school houses 38 306 

No. of persons over 5 and under 21 years 66,476 

Number enrolled in schools 33,988 

Total average attenance 20,560 

Number of graded schools 51 

Number of ungraded schools 1,856 

Average number of days schools were taught 93 

Number of teachers employed, men 461 

Number of teachers employed, women, 1,056 

Number of teachers employed, total 1,517 

Average compensation of teachers per month, men 39.70 

Av'ge compensation of teachers per month, women, 30.70 

Amounts paid to, or due, Oo. Sup*ts during year 1 1,722 72 

Average of same 285.92 

Par value of school bonds outstanding 451,733.00 

Amount of other indebtedness 188,081.00 

BEOBIPTS OF SOHOOIi TBBASUBBBS. 

On hand at date of last report 98,761.88 

From two-mill county tax 77,803,54 

From district taxes 254,490.29 

From sale of bonds 183,207.74 

From all other sources 38,622.99 

Total receipts 630,796.68 
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SXPENDITUBES. 

For school houses, furniture, sites, etc 274.744,53 

For teachers' wagers 181,691.73 

For incidental expenses 37,172 61 

For interest and debts 38,7ia61 

Total expenditures 529,836.85 

Balance on hand 115,532,36 

Total to balance receipts (reports defecttve) 638,337.13 
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Summary of Dislrida and nchooU for Year Ending March 31, 1883. 
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Summary of fupiU, Teackera and Coat, 1883. 
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TABIiE III. 

School Receipts for School year ending March 81^ 1883, 



Counties 



1 

2 

» 

4 

R 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

18 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



■oS. 

w 



O OS 

»— « 

&C4 



Aururu \% 

Barnes | s,831 

Bon Homme ' 1,482 

KrookingB ' 281 

Brown ' 23 

Brule ^ 925 

1,906 
85,268 



Burleigh 

Cass 

Chas. Mix 

Clay 2,116 

Codington 480 

Custer I 

Davison ' 1,631 

Deuel ' 2,179 

Grand Porks ' 5,078 

Grant 828 

Hamlin 298 

Hand 

Hanson , 266 

2j[|Hughes 1,024 

Hutchinson 1,182 

Kingsbury 273 

LaMoure > 

Lawrence | 2,220 

Lincoln I 4,687 

McCook 840 

Miner , ^.,.. 

Minnehaha I .:,.. 

Moody 1,050 

Pembina 1,402 

Pennington 429 

Ransom 

Richland,.., 8,098 

Stutsman 7,847 

Traill 4,860 

Turner ^ 984 

Union 3,680 

Walsh 8,478 

Yankton 6,565 



50 

37 
OOi 
281 
96 
00 
74 
55 



86, 
00 
RO 
00 
66 
12 
00 
31 



8,108 90 

510 85 

1,676 54 

2,438 14 

151 52 

156 88 

1,865 60 

10,719 81 

276 00 

2.860 19 

2,250 00 

111 74 

2,02i^ 00 

1,814 85 

4,225 40 

1,271 16 

180 41 






'O 



22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
4 
36 



17 
66 
19 
32 



301 74 



56 
71 
61 



96 
77 
96 



SUM]1ARY 



81 
56 
20 
70 
96 
78 
01 



1,413 92 

547 70 

191,56 

6,187 75 

8,783 82 

111 89 

391 16 

8,584 00 

1,857 62 

8,813 93 

389 85 

57 25 

8,040 50 

8,133 08 

1,487 84 

3,864 49 

2.394 64 

1,327 76 

5,943 60 



998,761 88 977,808 54 



704 
6,006 
1,845 
6,677 
7,385 
3,180 
8,070 
4,825 
89.952 

100 
9,495 
8,468 

645 

3,700 

3,611 

18,730 

5,093 

629 



2n,S 2,100 00 
00 
50 
(0 
00 
IK) 
25 



00 

70 

04 

00 

88' 

12 

56; 

26 

00 

64i 

00 

59( 

00 

88! 

18 

58 

46 



16,961 

17,290 

2,200 

1,400 

12,129 

4.964 



12,268 
3,087 

10,681 
3,000 



77 
00 
52 
00 



9 Jr. « 

c 2 M 

o OS 

04 



1,886 

3,083 

1,826 

858 

1.597 

82 

606 

11,026 



00 
47 
00 
00 
50 
05 
96 
09 



1,214 56 
17 16 



• • • •••••• 



1,880 

2,877 

2,037 

1,784 

310 

18,769 

16.868 

1.079 



88 
83 
89 
58 
20 
28 
33 
51 



2,4Vt2 
4,700 
2,488 
1,461 



4,167 00! 



17,984 

5,535 

5,627 

1,809 

846 

2,244 

6,876 

11,074 

11,068 

10,812 

6,938 

10,002 



93, 

19, 

96: 

86 

38 

92 

661 

90 

12; 

78' 

8i: 

99, 



1,217 
7,712 
3,000 
4,420 
1,559 
7.128 
5,000 



60[ 368 
00 8,019 
26 1,006 
50 r.9 

....: 77 
218 
62 
50| 885 
lo! 1.541 
51 
860 
727 



00' 

OOi 

14l 

26 2 968 

OOl 



73 
46 
00 
00 
90 
23 
a'i 
52 
59 
00 
23 
88 
20 



5 
o 






S 2,804 20 
80,778 40 
22,040 89 
13,811 58 
12,802 42 
17,082 86 

9,148 25 

8,706 86 
109.280 48 

8,463 00 

25,868 27 

14,198 00 

775 99 

7,876 

9,967 
30,753 
10,190 

2,628 
77 

6,829 

3.961 

6,688 
11,859 84 

8,552 76 
82,457 82 
27,071 88 
12,228 47 

5,391 16 



00 
12 
11 
00 
68 
90 
12 
84 
.'i2 



1,176 

111,619 

1,000 

180 

4,886 



64 469 
00 242 
00 150 

00! 

25 



04, 
58 
(N)! 



9,195 

1,900 

412 

17,100 

5,800 



00 
00 
50 
00 
00 



75 



$254,490 29 $183,207 74 $88,622 99 9680,796 68 



1,567 

523 

1,092 

1,691 



56 
50! 
00 
18 



10,089 45 
21,206 24 

3,768 62 

1,088 
18,266 
17,357 
26,617 
19,384 
17.8,54 
29,932 85 
29.502 78 



58 
28 
80 
94 
87 
40 
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School Expenditures for the Year Ending March 31, 1883. ' 



COUNTIES. 



For Sch'l 
' Houses 

and 
I Grounds. 



For 
Teach'rs' 
Wages. 



8 Burleigh 

9 Cass. 



3,500 00 
49,291 06 

1(1 Charles Mix 4,0.y) 00 

U Clay ; 14,242 52 

12 Codington 6,600 90 

ISlCuster 78 85 

14 1 Davison i 3,625 00 

15iDeuel 2,193 21 

Id'Douglas 

6,024 55 
5,290 00 
1,154 24 
37 90 
8,836 64 
244 80 
1.337 91 
7,348 97 
3,142 21 
7,628 04 
4,458 46 
8,596 77 



17, Grand Forks 

iglGrant 

19! Hamlin 

20! Hand 

2llHan8on 

22'Hnghe8 

23 Hutchinson . 
24i Kingsbury . 
25|LiaMoure.. . 
26, Lawrence ... 

27; Lincoln , 

28'McCook. ... 
291 Miner 

30' bloody 

81 Morton 

32 Pembina ... 

33 Pennington 
M Ransom ... 
85 Richland.... 

36 Stutsman . . . 

37 Traill . . . . . 

88 Turner 

8S Union 

40 WalHh 

41i Yankton 



1,570 10. 

9,922 38 
1,155 25 
257 47 
7,532 61 
7,899 94 

12,468 85, 
6,888 46| 
3,887 801 

17,268 OOi 
7.941 55' 



For 
nei 
Expens's 



1 Aurora |9 2,8414519 

2| Barnes , 28,420 OOl 

8, Beadle j 17,618 98 

4 Bon Homme ! 1,800 00' 

5 Brookings j 8,022 45 

ftiBrown | 14,108 83 

fi-i^ruie. a..... ........ • . I o,ui/ /i 



610 00 
6,817 75 
1.998 58 
7,100 OOj 
7,746 00 
1,726 25 
1,123 55, 
4,000 00, 
22,054 77 1 

360 00! 
7,526 02 
3,755 00 
1,024 28 
2,050 00 
2,955 41 
75 00 
8,480 00 
3,5i)4 00 

548 31 
40 00 
1.379 27 
1,257 07 
2,783 37 
2,251 71 

185 00 
12,364 04 
10,816 91 
3,041 92 
1,080 00 
5,032 02 
1,580 00 
4,988 81 
2,057 15 

185 00 
5,488 m 
4,410 18 
1,645 75I 
6,632 45 
9,536 79 
10,122 00 
11,659 87 i 



S 186 58 

1,396 18 

1,196 28 

300 (lO 

1,598 50 

778 50 

488 92 

500 1)0 

6,437 18 



For pay- 
ing Int. 
and 
Debts. 



Total £x- 
pendit* re 

for 
Schools. 



9 19 66,9 

117 75, 

8 81- 

1,500 00, 

2,428 84 

835 90, 

150 OOi 



2,020 94 

738 20 

77 00 

978 00 

709 09 

25 55 

1,636 87 

441 00 

138 60 



7,798 42 
258 00 
266 02 

2,236 87 
1H7 90 
447 80 

1,700 52 



366 84 

717 24 

441 81 

462 26 

225 55 
2,065 81 
2,812 04 4,049 86 

499 34; 1,640 55 



1,980 38, 
5^7 00, 

141 65 1 

'298' 76 
241 00 
305 981 
457 10, 

1,649*74 



701 38 1,148. 45 



628 92 

81 78 

382 41 1 

860 79 

601 95 

863 15| 

1,528 46 

1,977 77 

437 85 

2,405 8/ 



889 73 

115 62 

4 61') 

1,962 98 
927 94 
553 20 

1,127 48 
848 4" 
689 00 



Balance 

otCash 

on Hand. 



8,507 89 

31,751 68 

2,822 65: 

10,700 00, 

14,796 79 

16.944 48. 

6,230 24 

8,(JP0 00 

86,576 48 

4,668 00 

24,065 50 

13,375 07 

1,367 58 

7,100 80 

7,558 28 

100 55 

18,072 80 

9,822 (KJ 

1,977 88 

77 90 

5,881 51 

2,460 11 

4,869 07 

H),520 04 

3,552 76; 

23,605 63' 

21,637 27 

13,678 58 



9 



4,927 00 
1,008 04 
2,611 58 
2,167 23 
1,241 01 
1,495 26 
706 b6 
24,654 06 



1,812 77 
822 98 



Total 
Cash. 



9 8,607 89 

86,778 6H 

21,880 69 

13,811 58 

16.968 02 

18,185 49 

8,725 50 

8.706 86 

109,280 48 



25,868 27 
14,198 00 



481 25 
2,408 8b 



7,582 05 
9,967 12 



8,461 95 



16,879 84 
3,409 80 
829 48 
16,844 88 
13,840 01 
15,495 45 
16,576 85 
15,780 86 
28,516 35 



2,020 701 24,027 49 



__ -SUMMARY f?7i»7** 52 $181,691 73'937,172 61.938,71 6 61 8529,836 85 9115 ,632 35 9638,887 l2 



12,681 31; 
H58 90 
65<i 80 

> • • • * 

947 6 
1,504 73 
1,814 45 
1,339 SO 

"'8,852 19 

6,434 61 i 

679 15 



.HO,753 11 
10,180 00 

2,628 6R 
77 90 

6,829 12 

6,683 52 
11,859 84 

3,652 76 
82,457 82 
27,071 88 
14,867 73 



1,637 50; 10,069 45 



4,826 90i 

858 82 1 

254 10! 

2,422 88 

8,817 29 

11,122 49 

3,81)8 02. 

2,094 04; 

1,416 00 

5,475 29 



21,206 24 
3,768 62 
1,083 68 
18,267 26 
17,857 80 
26,617 94 
19,384 85 
17,854 40 
29,932 m 
29,502 78 



RETEOSPECTIYE 




HE long period of provincial and territorial existence 
for Dakota approaches its close, and the sovereignty 
of Statehood is near. This may be the last terri- 
torial report, except a final one to record the condition of edu- 
cational progress upon the organization of the State. A retros- 
pect may here properly gather up a few facts now available, that 
may otherwise be lost, as they seem to rest in the memories of 
men rather than in plain records. The early records 
of the oflBce are few, slight and imperfect. Nor do other ofl5ces 
supply the lack. The qualification of Superintendents cannot be 
verified by records or documents. With this sketch are included 
some notes of our history and of our savage predecessors who 
gave to our land one of the best names in American geography. 

ABORIQINAL. 

The region now Dakota has in connection with adjacent 
states and territories, a long history. It has successively formed 
a part of New France, Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Mandan and Nebraska, the latter west of the 
Missouri and the White Earth, a small stream in Mountraille 
county. It is not possible to discover who were the actual 
aborigines; for different races, mound builders or those we call 
Indians, or different branches of the same race, have successively 
displaced one another. Destructive wars drove out some and 
exterminated others either from our soil or from adjacent regions, 
having equal effect here. The mounds found particularly 
along the Dakota river are the enduring memorials of the earliest 
Indians or mound builders. Humanitarians who mourn that 
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the white man deprived the Indian of his country may find 
some excuse for it in the fact that the Indian had just done the 
same for those who went before him and his predecessors had 
repeatedly done the same ; and if moral title to land must rest on 
first occupancy, no race on earth has such title to its territory, as 
none can now be found that did not drive out some previous race. 

The reports of French explorers and the RelcUiom of the 
Jesuit fathers, with maps made by these and other travelers 
show different Indian tribes and bands at places far removed 
in successive generations from those where they were first 
met. The Delawares were first found by white men on Dela- 
ware bay, where they called themselves Lenni-Lenape, or 
"original men," but by other Indians were called Wau-pau- 
nuk-ee and recognized as the common ancestors of most of the 
tribes south of them, including the Powhatan Indians and the 
Cherokees. This precedence is conceded now in the Indian 
Territory where in council the Delawares sit as grandfathers. 
They were forced back or -migrated from place to place half 
across the continent, ar^d made their last stronghold in central 
Indiana. 

The Shawnees, driven from Lake Erie by the Iroquois, 
fought their way to the bend of the Tennessee. Forced thence 
by the Cherokees they penetrated to Florida where they settled. 
After one generation they started northward in bands, of which 
the principal one became incorporated with the Miamis upon the 
Wabash. They produced the famous Tecumseh and his brother, 
the Prophet. In negotiations with Governor Harrison prior to 
the battle of Tippecanoe all other Indians insisted that the 
Shawnees were but squatters and had no title to the land ; and 
to this fact is ascribed the strangely conglomerated character of 
Tecumseh's confederacy. 

The French met the Miamis first in northern Iowa, and 
thence they moved generation after generation farther southeast, 
driving other races before them, and became the dominant race 
along the lowjer Wabash. The Pottawatomies originated as a 
bloody race in the wooded region north of Lake Huron and 
penetrated southward by successive wars to the Ohio river in 
1790. 

The general course of Indian migration has been from 
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north to south, bands pressing close behind bands and different 
races rolling wave on wave, each invasion driving its predeces- 
sors before it, and all originating in some great " Northern Hive" 
in the Athabasca basin. The Shoshones, Oomanches, Arapahoes, 
Kioways and minor tribes of the plains and Rocky Mountains 
traoe back to a common ancestry in the North. At some time a 
new and vigorous band had formed in the far north and begun 
its bloody march toward the South, pressing down from British 
America. These were the variously named Sioux or Dakotas. 

The Dakotas are mentioned by Paul le Jeune in 1640 as 
dwelling near Ouinnipigon (Winnebago or Winnipeg). They 
were visited there by Nicollet, interpreter of the Algonquin and 
Huron languages. (Neill's Minnesota, p. 101). They were 
called by the French .Nadouessioux. Featherstonhaugh, in the 
report of his geological reconnoisance printed in 1836, says the 
word "Sioux'' is an abbreviation of"Nahtowessioux," (men of the 
woods). He also everywhere calls the word Dakota "Nakotah." 
These tribes only called themselves by the latter appellation, and 
*'Sioux" must have been of Chippewa origin, as through the 
Chippewas (or Ojibways) of the Lake regions the 
French explorers first heard of the Dakotas before 
ever meeting them. They were visited in 1659 by 
two Frenchmen at Mille Lacs, Minnesota, where on a very old 
map are the words "Nation des Issatis ou des Sioux." The 
word Issatis may be the later Isautis or Santees. Claude Allouez 
met at Lake Superior in 1665 a number of Nadouessioux from 
the country west and southwest and learned of the great river 
which he wrote Missipi. They were reported as living in a 
country of prairies abounding in game. The Mission at La 
Pointe (Apostle Island, Lake Superior) was temporarily aban- 
doned under Marquette's administration on account of the hos- 
tility of the Dakotas. He called them the Nadouessi, and 
reports their wonderful skill and dexterity with the bow and 
arrow, and, like the Parthians, as much feared in retreat as in 
attack. On the general map of Father Hennepin, 1683, at a 
considerable distance northward from the west end of Lake 
Superior are given Les Hanctons, probably the lancktons Or 
Yanktons who by Nicollet's map of 1842 are in the valley of the 
Dakota from Dickey County to Yankton. On other old maps the 
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Masca utens Nadowesscioux are spread west of the Mississippi 
into Dakota, and the Sissitons and Warpetons (Wahpetons) are 
shown along the upper Minnesota and by Big Stone and Travers 
lakes. The Dakotas spread over all Southern Dakota and parts of 
North Dakota and into Nebraska, Wyoming and Colorado, be- 
coming prairie Indians and leaving the forests and lakes to the 
Chippewas and other tribes. 

These were our predecessors and they yet hold large areas of 
our Territory. Their names, divisions, language and habits are 
known, and the country being prairie we see it as they did in 
natural features. A part of the Territory was occupied by the 
Chippewas, and that in the vicinity of the city of Mandan by the 
Indians of that name, now nearly gone from the earth. Other 
Indians, cougeners of the Dakotas, occupied the valley of the 
Missouri toward the northwest. 

WHITE EXPLORERS. 

First of all civilized men to enter Dakota were the French- 
traders, but their names or the dates can no longer be found. 
It was up the Minnesota to Big Stone Lake and the adjacent 
region, down the Red Lake and the Otter Tail rivers to the Red 
Pipestone Quarries and the Big Sioux River to the west of them, 
that these earliest journeys were made. Perhaps at the same 
time or as early, came also the Jesuit missionaries, and their 
EekUiona cover the period from 1626 to 1679. The first visit was 
as early as 1640. 

CHANGES OP PROPRIETORS. 

The arms of the King of France had been erected far west 
of Lake Superior, and all this region was then included in New 
France. Soon however, it was accounted part of Louisiana, and 
so appears on the maps. All the territory of France east of the 
Mississippi, except " the island and city of New Orleans " was 
ceded to Great Britain in 1763, and all west of that river to 
Spain at the same time, but this was retroceded to France in 1800. 
This part was purchased from France by our Government in 
1803, and October 31st of that year an act was passed by Congress 
providing that all the military, civil and judicial powers, exer- 
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cised by the oflBcers of the then existing government therein, 
should " biB vested in such person or persons and be exercised in 
such manner as the President of the United States should direct. " 
In the summer of 1884 the expedition of Lewis and Clarke entered 
the Territory by the Missouri river and spent the following winter 
at a c&mp near the present site of Bismarck. 

However, on October 1st, 1803, all south of Arkansas was 
formed into the " Territory of Orleans, " and the remainder was 
called the " District of Louisiana. '^ This vast area was placed 
under the Governor and Judges of Indiana Territory, with power 
to make laws and establish courts, and William Henry Harrison 
"toay be called the first Governor of Dakota. The District of 
Louisiana became July 1st, 1805, the Territory of the same name, 
and the legislative power was vested in a governor and three 
judges. December 7th, 1812, the name was changed to " Terri- 
tory of Missouri, " and " free, white tax-payers " were empowered 
to elect a legislative body. Nine years later the State of Missouri 
was admitted into the Union, and the remainder was for 13 years 
nameless and ungoverned. 

By Act of June, 28th, 1834, the Territory of Michigan in- 
cluded all that is now Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Dakota east of the Missouri and White Earth rivers. Michigan 

took its present limits, and July 3rd, 1836, Wisconsin Territory 
included the remainder. In 1838 the Territory of Iowa took 
Minnesota and the same eastern part of Dakota, where they re- 
mained till 1846 when Iowa look its present boundaries. Minne- 
sota Territoiy then assumed control. Meanwhile the part west 
of the Missouri and the White Earth was included in Mandan 
Territory upon the map till 1854, and in Nebraska till 1861. In 
May, 1858 Minnesota became a state and the eastern part of what 
is Dakota was left with no- legal name or organism, bui by com- 
mon consent it was appropriately called Dakota. Our present life 
then commenced. Settlers entered the country and settlements 
at Sioux Falls and elsewhere were begun. 

TERRITORIAL PKRIOD. 

April 2nd, 1861, the Organic Act was passed ; oflBcers were 
soon appointed and Governor William Jayne and Secretary John 
Hutchinson arrived at Yankton May 27th, 1861, and immediate- 
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ly entered upon duty. March 17th, 1862, the first legislature 
met at Yankton. Since then our civil history is well known. 
There have been fifteen sessions of the Legislative Assembly. 

The following is a list of the Governors : 

William Jayne, of Illinois. 1861-3. 

Newton Edmunds, Michigan. 1863-6. 

Andrew J. Faulk, Pennsylvania. 1866-9. 

John A. Burbank, Indiana. 1869-74. 

John L. Pennington, Alabama. 1874-8. 

William A. Howard, Michigan. 1878-80. 

Nehemiah G. Ordway, New Hampshire. 1880-1884. 

Gilbert A. Pierce, Illinois. 1884. 

HISTORY OP SCHOOL LEQI8LATION. 

The first provision for public schools was " An Act for the 
Regulation and Support of Common Schools," passed by the 
first Legislative Assembly and approved May 13, 1862. It con- 
tained many excellent provisions, some of which were omitted 
from subsequent acts. One was for the creation of union graded 
schools, under a joint board, by vote of the people of two or more 
districts. The provisions of section 52 of our present township 
law, except the liquor licenses, were in section 60 of that law. 
" The County Superintendent of public instruction, " as the law 
styled that officer, was to be appointed by the board of County 
Commissioners, and the board was also required to divide the 
county into districts, as they now are into townships The re- 
mainder of the law was like our later district law but not so full. 
It cannot be learned that any officers were appointed, schools 
opened or other act done under thia law. Some private schools 
were opened in the towns. 

While the crops were yet ungathered the people were 
alarmed August 30, 1862, by the Indian outbreak in Minnesota, 
and the murder of settlers. Terror was universal, and the 
inhabitants abandoned the Territory, except those who were in 
the ranks as soldiers, and those in the Yankton settlement where 
they prepared for defense and, in rifle pits, redoubts and stock- 
ades, they held their wives and children secure ; and when that 
war closed this was the only settlement in Dakota. The attachment 
of the people for their town has been singularly faithful ever 
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since. Most of the settlers who abandoned their homes never 
returned. 

The next school legislation was the Act approved January 
15, 1864. This law makes the Governor, Secretary and Treasurer 
a Territorial Board of Education, and appoints an annual meet- 
ing at the capital. This board was required to appoint a Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The law prescribed his duties 
making him clerk of the board. This provision was retained 
many years and ought never to have been abandoned. The act 
revised and enlarged the school law. 

The laws of 1864-5 slightly amended the foregoing. . 

The Act approved January 12th, 1866 revised and re-enacted 
the entire lawi; named M. Hoyt, Wm. Schriner and N. J. Wal- 
lace a Territorial Board of Education and added, "And there 
shall be elected a board of education at each delegate election in 
the Territory hereafter." The board had power to appoint the 
Territorial Superintendent. The members named did not quali. 
fy. Mr. Foster remained in office and performed the necessary 
duties during the year. 

The Act of January 11th, 1867 named J. S Foster as Super- 
intendent and provided for an election at each delegate election 
thereafter, and fixed the term at two years. 

The Act approved January 3d, 1868 named Mr. Foster again 
as no delegate election had intervened. The entire law was re- 
vised and re-enacted 

The act of January 5th, 1869 again provides for the election 

of the Territorial Superintendent and re-enacts entire law with 
few changes 

The Act of January 13th 1871 re-enacts entire law. The 
provisions for Union Graded Schools remain throughout the sev- 
eral re-enactments and appears last in this law. 

The Act approved January 10, 1873 makes the salary of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction $600 a year payable 
quarterly, but the Act of January 15, 1875 repeals this and 
fixes the pay at five dollars a day for time actually employed. 

The Act of January 15, 1875 made another complete re- 
vision and re-enactment, changing but few points. It reduced 
the law however, from 91 to 78 sections. This act is dis- 
tinguished from all others by adopting by name a list of text 
books. The book agent had reached Dakota. 
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The Act approved February 17, 1877 again revised the law 
in 81 sections. It required that the Territorial Superintendent 
should be nominated by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Legislative (Council. Thus it conformed to the original organic 
law which had been disregarded up to that time. This act con- 
tained liberal appropriations for blanks, institutes and printing 
reports, and again made the salary $600 a year. 

The Act approved February 22, 1879 was a revision drafted 
by A. W. Barber who introduced several practical improvements 
based upon his experience as Superintendent for Yankton 
County. The Legislature however amended it in several respects 
and especially refused all appropriations for blanks, institutes or 
printing reports. So but one brief report has since been printed. 
This act authorized women to vote at school district meetings. 

In 1881 several amendments were made. One authorized 
women to hold the office of County Superintendent and six 
women now hold such office. The act approved Marches, 1881 
empowered school districts to issue bonds to build school houses 
to an amount not exceeding $1500 each. 

An act approved February 17, 1881 authorized parents of 
children in organized districts which did not maintain schools for 
the time the authorized taxes would sustain them, to send their 
children of school age to any other scliool in the county, not 
exceeding six months, at the charge of their district. Another 
act authorized the printing of 3,000 copies of the law so amend- 
ed together with these special acts. 

The act approved March 8, 1883 was an almost entirely new 
law and was a new departure. It required the organization of 
school townships and abolished school districts in all but 18 of 
the older counties, and in these each board of county commission- 
ers was authorized to put it in force. The boards of Turner, 
Lake and Brookings counties so put it in force, and it went into 
operation in all new counties. It is now in full operation in 65 
counties; and districts remain in the counties of Union, Lincoln, 
Clay, Yankton, Minnehaha, Moody, Deuel, Codington, Cass, 
Grand Forks, Walsh, Pembina, Barnes, Lawrence and Hutchin- 
son. This act fixed the salary of the Territorial Superintendent 
at $1500 a year, granted $600 a year for holding institutes, pro- 
vided a county institute fund by a fee of one dollar for examin- 
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ing e£ich teacher, increased the pay for traveling expenses of 
county superintendents and gave each a salary of not less than 
$50 nor more than $400 ;to be fixed by the board of county 
commissioners. It also gave liberal appropriations for the ex- 
penses of the Territorial Superintendent and for furnishing blanks 
for reports and printing circulars of instruction. It authorized 
the publication of 6,000 copies of the law. This law and its 
operation are further discussed under a special head. 

Throughout all these acts after that of 1862 the county 
superintendent was elected for the term of two years, and the 
ordinary features of a district system maintained. Each district 
bad a Director, Clerk and Treasurer, constituting the district 
board, one being elected and one retiring annually. For some 
years the County Commissioners were required to divide the 
county into districts, but this power was transferred to the 
county superintendent with right of appeal to the county board. 

THE COLOR QUESTION. 

The events of history have so rapidly altered the condition 
of certain people in the United States from "persons" and 
"chattels" to citizens and full enfranchisement, and we have 
grown so accustomed to these changes, that many may be sur- 
prised to know that the color line was ever drawn in territorial 
law and in our schools. The question of color entered the Legis- 
lature in one form April 5, 1862. On that day Mr. Cole, (Coun- 
cilman from Sioux Point, now in Union County,) introduced 
Council Bill 33— "A Bill for An Act to prevent persons of color 
residing in Dakota." April 11th the bill passed the Council ; ayes, 
Bramble, Deuel, Gregory, Stutsman and Shober. Noes: Betts, 
Boyle and Brookings. Absent, Cole, who on previous votes fa- 
vored the bill. April 21, in the House, on motion of A. W. 
Puett the bill was indefinitely postponed. 

^ Section 5 of the original organic law used the limiting word 
" white '' in the qualifications of voters, but left it to be changed 
by the Legislative Assembly. It continued in our election law 
until stricken out by the Act approved January 3, 1868. 

The first school law, approved May 13, 1''62, declared that 
the schools should " at all times be equally free and accessible to 
all the WHITE children * * over 5 and under 21 years." This 
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word disappeared from the^ school law approved January 3, 1868^ • 
and has never re-appeared. The children of all citizens attend 
our public schools with equal privileges and advantages, and no 
question is ever raised and probably none ever will be. Citizen 
Indians enjoy these privileges in two or more considerable com- 
munities. 



LIST OF TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Jamks S. Poster, of Yankton County. Appointed by the 
Territorial Board of Education in August, 1864. Re-appointed 
by successive boards and by Legislative acts till January, 1, 1869. 
Served nearly 5 years. Few records remain except in printed 
Legislative proceedings. 

T. McKendrie Stuart, of Union County, elected October 
1868. Entered upon duty in January, 1869 and left the Terri- 
tory in August, 1869. Two entries in a record book show that he 
served. 

James S. Foster was probably appointed in Autumn of 
1869 to fill unexpired term. There are no records to show that 
he served. 

John W. Turner, of Clay County, and late of Turner 
County, was elected by the people in October, 1870 and held 
through the years 1871 and 1872. Two pages of record in de- 
ciding appeals concerning district boundaries are written and 
signed by him. He soon appointed James S. Foster his deputy 
who performed the duties. 

E. W. Miller, of Union County, was elected in October 
1872, and served during the years 1873 and 1874. His reports 
are recorded in full, sho\iing the condition of education in the 
Territory. 

J. J. McIntire, of Turner County, was elected in 1874 and 
held the office during 1875 and 1876 and until February, 1877. 
His printed reports are on hie. 

W. E. Caton, of Union County, was appointed by the 
Governor in February, 1877 and held the office until February, 
1879. C. F. Mallahan served as his deputy. His printed re- 
ports are on file, and the record shows his decisions of various 
appeals. 
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Wm. H. H. Beadle, of Yankton County. Appointed in 
February, 1879. Re-appointed in February, 1881. Re-appointed 
in March, 1883. Served during 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, and makes this report. 

The great body of work done by these officers is in 
A form that does not find a regular record. It consists largely of 
correspondence ; personal counsel and advice ; visitations ; hold- 
ing institutes and other educational meetings ; preparing forms 
and distributing them ; writing informal opinions to decide cases 
submitted in letters ; giving instructions to officers ; preparing 
and issuing blanks and circulars; Receiving, consolidating ^and 
writing reports and laboring in many other ways and forms. 
Much study, reading, travel, and consultation with other edu- 
cators is necessary. The annual roports and the general 
progress of education are the visible results. 



TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The first Territorial Board of Education was composed of the 
Governor, Secretary and Treasurer of the Territory. January 
11th, 1866, the law declared M. Hoyt, Wm. Schriner and >I. J. 
Wallace such board. This board did not qualify. The same act 
provided for the election of such board thereafter. The following 
citizens were elected in October, 1866, under this law : J. W. 
Turner, S. A. Bentley and William Walters. This appears to 
have been the last board. Very little business was transacted by 
it. Indeed its powers were limited and there was little occasion 
for its sessions. The business duties of the board were transferred 
to the office of the Territorial Superintendent or otherwise dis- 
posed of or suspended. 

The first educational record of the Territory appearing upon 
the books of the office contains the minutes of the first meeting of 
the first board. It met December 13, 1863, at the office of Gov. 
Newton Edmunds, in Yankton. The following, who were the 
members, ex-offido, were present : 

Newion Edmunds, Governor of Dakota Territory. 
John Hutchinson, Secretary " " " 

John 0. Taylor, Treasurer " " " 
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James 8. Foster, Territorial Superintendent and Clerk of the 
fioard, was present and presented his Report, which now seems 
to be lost. The board adopted a series of school books and ad- 
journed. 

There is now need of such a board, and there will be an in- 
creasing necessity for one. In some states such boards are com- 
posed of various state officers, and in others in part of state officers 
and of the Presidents of the leading state educational institutions. 
Dakota now has the proper persons in these classes and in promi- 
nent educators connected with colleges and other educational 
work. An able board could be selected from the county superin- 
tendents, many of whom are equal in attainments, good experi- 
ence and practical skill in school affairs to similar officers in any 
state. The duties of such a board would not at first be large, but 
would increase with statehood and the creation of a great school 
fund, the building up of a large number of graded schools and 
the necessity for a larger number of state certificates. They, with 
the Superintendent as a member and Secret<ary of the board, 
should authorize the issue of all Territorial teachers' certificates ; 
prescribe the question lists and rules for the examination of all 
teachers ; consider the operation of the school law and recom- 
mend changes and amendments ; determine grave questions 
which might arise ; and examine the basis for and authorize the 
apportionment of the state school fund. Properly they should, 
when the law could permit it, appoint the Superintendent. To 
give a connected relation to all the educational work of the state 
there should be such a board with certain powers over the course 
of study and the apportionment of special aid to high schools ; and 
they might properly be made the governing board of the Normal 
Schools, and visitors of other institutions. It is necessary that 
such a board be chosen with great care and that they should 
share the responsibility of the Superintendent in many matters 
that cannot be best done by a single officer, whatever powers the 
law may bestow upon him. The educational work cannot be 
uniformly useful and effective until it shall be harmonized under 
general laws for all classes of schools, and some useful general 
powers be exercised by a board which, by the number and char- 
acter of its members as well as by the law, shall be able to exer- 
cise an authority that is at once prudent, enlightened, steady and 
powerful for the common good. 
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THE GROWTH OF SCHOOLS. 

The earliest report was that of the Board of Education 
December 22, 1864, which states that measures had been taken 
to put the machinery of the school system in working order. 
There were then no organized public schools What were called 
the " lower counties, '* those along the Missouri, had elected county 
superintendents. The board says : " In selecting a site for a 
school house all personal feeling and selfish interest should be 
laid aside, and a pleasant spot selected, which may be easy of ac- 
cess and convenient for all, the grounds enclosed with a substan- 
tial fence and ornamented with shade trees. " This will always 
be valuable advice. 

The next report is dated December 12, 1865. Upon the 
condition of the public schools this is said : " It appears from the 
reports of the several county superintendents that there are only 
four legally organized districts in the territory — three in Union 
County and one in Bon Homme County." "In Yankton, Clay 
and Todd counties excellent private schools have been maintained, 
some of them numbering as many as 75 pupils, and taught by 
experienced and competent teachers." An appeal is made to or- 
ganize public schools. A list of the schools and teachers is given, 
public and private, showing 382 pupils enrolled in all. Within 
the five counties reported, Union, Clay, Yankton, Bon Homme 
and Todd there were 621 children of school age. 

The third report is dated December 10, 1866 and the year is 
spoken of as one of "unexampled prosperity. " But "few if any 
of the districts are so perfectly organized as to reap the full bene- 
fit of our present generally acceptable school law." This imper- 
fect district organization is now barely eliminated in the oldest 
counties and was cut oflF in all others by the township system. In 
that year the same five counties again report. We combine this 
report and all that can be obtained since that date in the follow- 
ing table. Up to the present year the reports were often very 
defective. Sometimes less than half of the organized counties 
were included. The financial reports have been most defective ; 
those of schools and school attendance next. An early report 
says many district treasurers kept no accounts whatever, but 
simply made oral report to the annual meeting that all the 
money received had been expended. This very easy method has 
not disappeared wholly at the present time. The dates given 
are those in which the school year ended. In the count of teach- 
ers there are probably many cases where the same teacher is 
counted twice: 
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In presenting this report there may appear some occasion 
for praise 6f the school system and pointing with pride to the 
results. There is enough of this in our daily life in reference to 
material development and increase of population. The great 
aim of a noble commonwealth with simple and pure govern- 
ment, definite powers duly limited, and with a general, uniform 
and eflSicient system of public schools, will not be attained by 
mere praise of the past. Criticism and improvement are needed. 
In nothing are these more constantly necessary than in our 
school system. To present this as without blemish and as wholly 
satisfactory in its practical administration would be a disregard 
of truth. Yet great advancement has been made in fact and in 
appearance A stranger to all the details of the work would infer 
this from an examination of the foregoing tables and exhibits of 
growth. They show at least an increase in statistics in an unex< 
ampled ratio, and this increase indicates strongly that there has 
not only been great growth in population, wealth and schools 
but also in efficiency of administration and responsibility in 
handling public funds and making report of the same. This is 
undoubtedly true. It is also true that schools have improved 
very much in quality ; better teachers have been employed ; 
much work has been done by and for them by means 9f associa- 
ciations and institutes ; all the schools have advanced in 
efficiency by these means ; teachers have received better pay ; 
better school houses have been built and many more of them 
have been supplied with dictionaries, maps and other aids to good 
work. One of the most marked features of the advance is the 
superior character, intelligence and faithfulness of the County 
Superintendents. Many of the former Superintendents have 
been re-elected from time to time and some new ones are chosen 
each year. While good men are occasionally lost to these duties 
the general improvement has been marked not only in better men 
chosen but in better work by those remaining. The great reduo- 
tiou in number of boards and officers caused by the township 
system has brought generally better men into these places. The 
average character of the population has improved by education, 
experience and the high . character of the immigration. There 
has been under the new law a more wide spread and general 
movement for schools. The organization by townships has 
necessarily been more comprehensive and equal and not so iso- 
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lated and irregular as under the district plan. All the people 
often wanted schools at the same time and the township would 
sometimes build six or eight school houses in a year whereas 
under the district system not half that number would have been 
built in the same time. This accounts in part for the large in- 
crease in the number of school houses. At the same time a better 
public sentiment has developed, and even a spirit of enthusiam 
in the school work, while the people have demanded longer terms 
and better schools and have kept their children more continuous- 
ly and regularly in the schools. This report gathers the results 
in school growth of the great increase in population caused by 
immigration in 1881 and 1882 and for part of the time since 
those years. These are some of the most important features of the 
present condition. 

The tables exhibiting the statistics for the school year ending 
March 31st, 1883 are inserted in this report, thus covering by it 
two school years. No report was printed in 1883 because reports- 
could not be obtained from the counties early enough to make 
their publication of any value. Like all previous reports too 
they were imperfect, though not so much so as generally before. 
One great difficulty in collecting that report arose from the fact 
that in all but fifteen old counties the township system was going 
into effect and the districts were going out of existence. Yet the 
reports were necessarily from the district officers. 

The contrast between the reports for 1883 and 1884 is 
marked. The item of school population is usually the most full 
and accurate. This shows 56,476 between the ages of 5 and 21 
in February, 1883, and 77,499 between the ages of 7 and 20 
June 1, 1884. Reducing the first by three-sixteenths to bring the 
ages equal, it leaves an increase from 49,426 to 77,499 in less 
than sixteen months, or a gain of 63 per cent. 

For school houses, sites and furniture the report for 1883 
shows that $274,744.52 were expended against $631,962.83 for 
1884, more than two fold. For teachers' wages in 1883 
$181,631.73, ond in 1884 the sum of $94,785.47, showing the 
same rate of gain. For incidental expenses there was paid 
$377,172 in 1883 and $135,406 in 1884, but these expenses had a 
wider range. The increase in the bonded debt cannot be stated, 
because the previous aggregate was not known. 
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The total expenditures including $115,532.35 balance on 
hand, were $638,337.12 for 1883, and including balance on hand 
of $296,684.27 they were $1,603,562.99 for 1884. This increase 
was aided by the act ol March 8th, 1883, which diverted from the 
county general fund to the county school fund all money receiv- 
ed into county treasuries from licences to sell liquors, also the net 
refults of fines, penalties and forfeitures. These funds were add- 
ed to the two-mill general school tax collected by counties, which 
was the same in both years. These funds are apportioned 
among the school corporations of each county in proportion to 
the number of children in each of school age. The amount ap- 
portioned for 1883 w»s $77,803.54 and for 1884 (fifteen months) it 
was $805,242.22. The assessment of the entire territory for taxes 
of 1882-3 was $47,000,000, and the two mill tax thereon should 
have produced $94,000 in apportionment instead of the $77,803.- 
54 actually reported; but a few large counties, besides several new 
ones made no report. The valuation for 1883-4 was $69,000,000 
which would produce $138,000 if fully reported. A few counties 
only out of the 16 not reporting were included in this assessment. 
The total apportionment was, as reported above $305,242.22, 
which, less $138,000, gives 167,242.22 as the approximate amount 
derived from liquor licenses, fines, forfeitures penalties, unclaimed 
estrays and other items mentioned in section 52 of the school law. 
But it is not in financial statistics alone that the advance is thus 
shown. The important items are the schools, the attendance and 
their excellence. The gain from 1883 to 1884 in several points 
was as follows: From 51 to 69 graded schools; from 1356 to 1930 
ungraded schools; from $937,764 to $1,689,658 in value of per- 
manent school property; from 1136 to 1921 in number of school 
houses of all grades; from 38,306 to 69,560 sittings in school 
houses; from 93 to 101 in average number of days allthe schools; 
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Another great gain is the established habit of keeping and re- 
porting statistics of all kinds so that fatare reports may become 
more and more full, clear and reliable. The present tables are 
not full in all respects esoecially in the more miscellaneous items* 
but they will serve as suggestions to county superintendents in 
the future. And it needs to be said that notwithstanding the 
somewhat fair appearing and well balanced showing herein made 
it covers deficits in almost every county. Many of these are very 
small indeod. They consist usually in the failure of certain cor- 
porations to report at all. Among these are several boards of edu- 
cation which are not required to report though most of them very 
kindly did do so in response to requests. Sr me of these laches 
can be corrected by law; most of them by more strict supervision 
and by a proper sense of people and officers (hpt nuMic schools 
and their finances are public affairs, to be treated responsibly, and 
not private and purely neighborhood affairs to be explained and 
apologized for. 

THE COUNTY SITPKRINTENDE2TT. 

This office is essential to the system of public schools. He is 
at the head of the educational work for the county. He stands 
officiary at the door of every school house and no person can 
teach unless he authorizes it. He can either admit only good 
teachers or he can by mistaken favor admit incompetents. He 
knows personally every teacher and has great opportunity to 
rightly influence them. He has large and proper authority over 
all school officers, and from them must require reports and must 
inspect and correct their records and accounts. He is required 
to visit all the schools while in session and to inspect them in all 
particulars, especially in the instruction given and in their gov- 
ernment. Not only has he these distinct personal relations to- 
wards every efficer, teacher and school, out he has a general in- 
fluence upon public sentiment about schools, and an unlimited 
opportunity to combine and direct educational work among 
teachers and others, through associations, institutes and meetings, 
as well as by the steady influence of an intelligent and .-system- 
atic method in all he does. 

The superintendent should be, if practicable, a successful 
and experinced teacher. As the counties grow older the demand 
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for this quality increases. There are excellent superintendents 
who are so because of good business training and good education 
and intelligence, who , ©specially in newer counties, have accom- 
plished much. The first work is organization in which they are 
skilled and they learn well their other duties. They would have 
made fine teachers had they chosen that profession. Up to the 
present time business capacity has been * and perhaps for some 
years will be a prime essential of the Superintendent's qualifi- 
cations. 

The Superintendent should be devoted to the work, enthusi- 
astic in his appreciation of the importance and enduring value of 
the service, and a sincere and earnest friend of universal education, 
In enduring usefulness this is the chief office of the county. In- 
deed no other officer of the county works much for any but pres- 
ent interests; the superintendent largely for the future. 
As the present is the chief interest of the many it follows that 
most other county offices are made more important in honor, pay 
and station than the superintendent. His nomination is often the 
last to be made in the caucus, leaving it subject to the results of 
other nominations. Though the office has no political relations 
in a party sense it is brought into the focus of most intense party 
contest. It has been used as an agency for aiding the power of 
county rings or to perpetuate their existence because of its active 
work among the people The nature of the duties devolved upon 
this office requires that it be free from considerations of political 
favor. Shall those whom he must hold to account, the officers of 
school corporations, the friends of unqualified applicants for cer- 
tificates, the citizens he may or may not appoint to vacancies, the 
members of the county board who pass upon his accounts, and all 
the interested contractors, agents of books and furniture and oth- 
er like classes, hold him in their power? The able body of super- 
intendents re-elected or first chosen this year, would seem to indi- 
cate that no such danger exists. Yet these influences are active 
in many places and have seriously atfected the duty of officers. 
The schools are for all impartially, and their interests should be ad- 
ministered with freedom, good conscience and steadfast integrity. 
Yet the people should elect their own officers. It is therefore re- 
spectfully recommended that all county superintendents shall here- 
after be chosen at the school election on the Tuesday before the 
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last Saturday in June, in the year 1886 and biennially thereafter, 
and assume the duties of their office the first Monday in January 
following, as now provided by law. 

It is further recommended that the salaries of these officer? 
be increased, or at least fixed definitely by law and not left to the 
county boards except in a limited degree. There are not less than 
forty counties in which, besides the exj senses now allowed, the 
salary should be six hundred dollars a year. In others it should 
be four hundred dollars, and in the newer counties two hundred 
or less, with power in the board to increase in the latter 
cases. The importance of the counties in work for this of- 
fice is not indicated fully by the statistics, but by the organization 
and wcrrk plainly to be done as well as by the number of corpora- 
tions and schools. The counties in each scale can be named in 
the law. 

It is further recommended that no county superintendents, 
holding or elect, shall act as the agent for, or be in any manner 
pecuniarily interested in the sale of school seats, desks, furniture, 
apparatus, text books or other furniture, supplies, appendages or 
necessary articles used in and about school ho uses, or in the sale, 
handling or disposal ot school bonds. There are ample reasons 
why such a law should pass. They should also be prohibited 
from being employed as teachers. They o ught to stand as the 
ready, free and disinterested agents and frie nds of the people and 
the school boards and corporations in all such matters, to aid 
them by good advice, and sound pure judgment in protecting the 
public credit and guarding the best interests. In addition to oth- 
er penalties, removal from office should follow an oflFense. 

These recommendations are not made in criticism of the 
great body of superintendents, but a few only, and in protection 
of the others. One corrupt officer by combination with sharp 
and unscrupulous agents to sell cheap and almost worthless furn- 
iture and debase the market value of school securities in exchange 
for them can injure widely the credit of school corporations or 
render it almost impossible to handle their bonds and other affairs 
according to law. Such a man is an enemy of the public welfare. 
His power for evil seems ten fold the power of any other for good. 

The value of a school system depends upon the wisdom, in- 
tegrity and faithfulness with which it is superintended or super- 
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vised in all its parts. The schools must be visited and inspected ; 
the officers must be instructed and trained in th eir duties and di- 
rectly required to perform them ; the teachers must not only be 
formally examined in scholarship but closely observed in their 
work. They must be brought together in township institutes and 
in associations and otherwise trained in skill and method. Fore- 
thought must be given to the reports to become due from officers 
and teachers. Officers must be directed in their records of pro- 
ceedings. 

They should be influentially advised as to^plans for buildings, 
and the ventilation and warming of them, the letting of contracts 
to build and the selection of proper books of record, registers and 
lext books. When the superintendent is free from personal inter- 
est he can do all these things well. 7'his is supervision. If the 
officer has proper pay and the support ot the law, while he is pro- 
tected from evil methods in other counties, and has the enligten- 
ed mind, the warm heart and the generous and enthusiastic love 
for education, he becomes the model superintendent whose em- 
ployment will create a school system, and whose good pay is the 
cheapest expenditure of any county, new or old. 

teachers' institutes. 
The law appropriates six hundred dollars from the Territorial 
treasury to aid in holding institutes. This small sum is supple- 
mented in the counties by an examination fee of one dollar from 
each teacher which amounted to $2,888 in the Territory. This 
latter fund is paid to county superintendents who expend it for 
institutes. The total number of county institutes, reported was 
thirty nine, some of which were of two weeks' duration; but were 
mainly for but one week. A considerable number oi these re- 
ceived aid from the territorial fund which was all expended. In 
addition to this the territorial superintendent personally conduct- 
ed or aided in conducting many of these. They have proved of 
great value, and have done more toward the advancement of the 
efficiency of schools than any other agency or influence. 
They should be further encouraged and patronized by the Terri- 
tory, It is earnestly recommended that not less than $1,500 be 
appropriated by the Territory specifically for this purpose. 

Our Normal Schools and Univ^ersities have as yet been able to 
reflect very little of their work upon the common schools. 
These things cannot be done in a year. Many years of steadfast 
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and continuous labor will be required before this larger influence 
will be felt. They have but commenced. After a few years the 
students from these will become active workers in schools and will 
permeate the whole of our society with their quickened vigor. 
But then as now we will require a vastly greater number of teach- 
ers than they can supply. These must come from our graded 
and high schools, and be induced to come into the territory from 
the older states. Many must even come from our ordinary 
schools. Nor do those we secure continue. Other callings and 
the many inaucements of our active life lead them away. We 
must constantly train . many inexperienced teachers. Their pay 
is small and does not enable them to attend institutions for train- 
ing. They must be brought together in their counties and 
trained by persons employed temporarily for that purpose. 
These institutes must be schools for study of the branches, coupled 
with instruction in the methods of teaching, organization and 
government of schools. The tendency of associations, and some- 
times of institutes, to purely theoretic discussion and elaborate es- 
say-reading, is severely discouraged by precept and example, and 
it is believed this work has been in the main practical and imme- 
diately useful in the schools. System, order, discipline and work 
are the characteristics aimed at and more constantly attained. 
There should be more of these institutes, and they should in the 
most of the counties be held for two weeks or more each year. 
Indeed it does not appear extravagant to say that the territory 
should pay in the aggregate as much as the teachers themselves 
do. The interest is more than mutual. It is a public interest. 
The use of the aid granted fully justifies an increase. 

TEACHERS. 

There were issued during the period covered by this report 
a total of 3010 certificates to teachers by county superintendents, 
and 91 territorial certificates of which 30 were professional certifi- 
cates, to graduates of normal schools; Some of the county certifi- 
cates duplicate names as do the others, but the number 
so repeated is not known. The number of teachers employed was 
2911 of whom 863 were men and 2018 were women. Their pay is 
not adequate. Though the average includes most of the cities and 
towns in which better salaries are allowed, it was only $38.43 for 
men and $31.72 for women. This lower average is caused in 
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part by the large number of comparatively new counties included 
in the report. Last year there were but few such. Hence the 
slight change. It is believed a better scale of wages now prevails 
and is coming into custom. It is necessary that superintendents 
protect good teachers by refusing certificates to those not fitted 
to teach. If all who chose to try could secure certificates the bet- 
ter teachers would be driven from the field by the competition 
in wages only and not in skill, of the young, the inexperienced 
and the incompetent. The law excludes those not over 18 years, 
and even if such persons held certificates the law, (sec 19), does 
not qualify them to contract. Some superintendents and boards 
have not strictly enforced this rule, aud the schools have not 
been benefitted by the license. Persons below that age should be 
pupils, not instructors and governors of youth. They are but 
children and no amount of fond appobation by friends and 
brightness in a few primary studies can give the mental poise, the 
pholosophy and prudent forethought and plan that come from 
maturity, experience and wider study. The limit should be ad- 
vanced rather than lowered. If all over 16 were admitted we 
should have but few of the men who now teach, and we need 
more of these in our schools, while, the great body of our teachers 
being women, we should lose many of the best of these also. 

The examinations have been reasonably strict in require- 
ments, but somewhat unequal in application. A larger propor- 
tion of first grade certificates is in several cases found in newer 
counties than in older ones, where a more strict rule prevails. 
Persons holding such certificates, too easily obtained, go into older 
counties and insist upon like favor and are refused. The law 
makes the second issue of a first grade certificate upon regular ex- 
amination in a county, good in all counties for its term of two 
years. It will be seen this will work an injustice, and it should 
be amended by authorizing the county superintendent to re-issue 
a first grade certificate (only in his own county) by indorsement 
upon it if the holder has been meanwhile engaged in teaching. 
It is desirable also that the law fix the standard for the diflferent 
grades, and that the unauthorized custom of endorsing, extending 
and otherwise pretending to make certificates good out of their 
counties and beyond their legal terms be prohibited. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS AND BOARDS. 

There are apparent contradictions in the view of the same per- 
sons of different applications of a school law. There is sometimes 
a den?and for greater liberty of action by the people and their im- 
mediate representatives, the local boards ; and again the exercise 
of the strictly regulated powers they have is complained of as li- 
cense, or as abuse of popular rights. It is necessary to discuss a sys- 
tem mainly upon the side of its weak points. The widespread and 
general advantages are a matter of course in the view of many ; 
the violations of law, neglect of duty and isolated cases of bung- 
ling work and accident, with all the obstacles caused by financial 
depression, are grave faults of the system in question. This cuts 
both ways. There are evils in details of the best system known, 
but they can nearly all be eradicated by proper amendment of 
the law ; while there are evils arising from neglect, disregard of 
duty and vicious design that no law can prevent while men are 
left who will commit crime through fraud and perjury. So, as 
before stated, criticism, investigation and exposure are needed. 
We must leave the great body of officers who have served so faith- 
fully and well, and debate the exceptional cases, or the smaller 
general faults with a view to their cure. What is our aim by a 
school law ? The title to the law declares it to be " to establish 
and provide for the maintenance of a general and uniform sys- 
tem of common schools and to improve their usefulness. " 
Schools for the children, for all the children, good 
schools, better schools, are the object. To reach this end the 
general legislative power is employed and powers are granted to 
corporations ; and the people are enabled to organize these, elect 
their officers, levy taxes, vote bonds, and transact the necessary 
business. The power of the state creates the system and can only 
justify itself by making it general, uniform and good To these 
ends it has a right to command the citizen, tax his property and 
provide surely for the proper administration of the funds. As 
the public powers are used to tax, to extend credit and to qualify 
and bold responsible the officers for handling public money and 

property, the state owes it to the people to employ the best means 
in its power, consistent with popular liberty, civil rights, equality 
of citizenship and the general welfare, to secure the end desired* 
the education of all the people. On the other hand is the demand 
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by the people for the largest local freedom of action in their gov- 
ernment. This is a peculiarly strong and just American princi- 
ple, showing itself with wonderful force in the history of the 
township system of government, the nurse of our civil liberty and 
free citizenship. 

While in civil government proper nothing should be removed 
further from the people than is necessary, and all possible should 
be left to the people pohtically in the township first and then 
in the county and state, it is worth remembering that the system 
of public free schools is not strictly a part of civil government 
proper, though it be the chief institution of our American free 
state. It is peculiarly a state institution, and not a local one. 
The state is a commonwealth, and its first essential for preserving 
liberty and self government, is the free and enlightened citizens. 
Individual liberty or personal liberty, and the many principles 
of government that flow from it, are natural rights of persons as 
human beings and citizens. The Declaration of Independence 
rests upon that fundamental doctrine. It is the characteristic of 
our people from time immemorial. The history of its personal 
liberty is the history of our race. From this have grown the 
rights of local self government so deeply planted in all our con- 
stitutions and laws. But all rights and privileges are not left 
wholly to the individual or the local community. They are or- 
ganized into states and C9nstitute a Nation, each with appropriate 
powers consistent with liberty and the promotion of the general 
welfare, equally with the individualgood. Thus we have entrust- 
ed to the state the definition and punishment of crime equally 
against the individual and the common welfare. Courts are es- 
tablished to administer justice. They rest on general, equal and 
uniform laws. They are not local customs any longer, though 
some of their best principles are derived from these ancient cus- 
toms. 

Now in all such matters, executive and judicial, the choice 
of the agents to administer the laws is left to the people, while 
the powers they exercise are legislated by the state. The legis- 
lative power belongs to the state as a whole, but the members of 
the body are chosen by the votes of the people. We adjust these 
powers and the choice of agents to exercise them harmoniously 
with the necessary idea of a commonwealth and the free aetion 
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of the citizen, for the equal good of all. So ought we to deal 
with the institution and system of public schools. There should 
be such an organization practicable in this respect, as would 
secure the best general advantages of good schools, equally free 
and accessible to all, with the agents for the administration 
of the trust elective by the people, and yet, with the powers 
so placed, directed and limited as to secure system, uniformity, 
responsibility and accountablity to the people and the state. 
This should not be more difficult in the case of schools than in 
the case of courts of justice, and many other branches of our civil 
system. 

There is a habit too well established of treating the public 
schools very much as the public highways and other like afiairs 
are treated. It is not essential to the welfare of the state that all 
roUds be equally good, uniform and general in their system. 
The people can have such roads as they please in each road dis- 
trict without serious harm to the state ; but it is not so with schools. 
Yet our plan has been partly in the law and more so in practice, 
to treat the free schools in much the same way, making, indeed, 
the school corporations smaller in fact than the road districts and 
more independent of general control. This evil was largely 
cured by the township system, but its methods and government 
require further consideration and amendment in the broadest 
regard for education, and yet with entirely proper and adequate 
consideration for the political power of the locality 

Some of the present evils may be summarized as a njeans of 
reaching conclusions. While not general they are frequent 
enough to demand consideration, and they may be relormed in a 
manner consistent with the preservation of all the excellent fea- 
tures generally enjoyed in the law and in a way to promote 
economy and convenience for all the people. Some of those 
mentioned are very rare while others are more frequent, but all 
can best be mentioned together toward improvement in the law 
and in its future administration if not changed. 

1. The first essential of a corporation for schools is qualified 
officers. The law is very clear and plain in this respect It can 
hardly be made more simple. No man would presume to 
act as judge or sheriff or commissioner until qualified by oath or 
bond or both, yet because they are school offices, men have en^^ 
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tared upon them without this prerequisite, and have taken oon- 
trol of funds without a bond. This is rare under the new law. 
Under the old law it was a common practice. Others are not 
legally qualified. Oaths are taken before persons not authorieed 
to administer them, sometimes purposely so. When told their 
acts are void such men usually assail the law and system. The 
country superintendent should absolutely know that every officer 
is legally qualified. and that the bond of the treasurer is ample 
and the sureties good. To this end the law should require sure- 
ties to justify in double the amount. 

2. The law (sec 68,) prohibits the payment of money into 
the hands of any person, committee or board, but the treasurer, to 
be expended by warrants. This is essential to safety. This 
principle, much violated in early days is occasionally disregarded 
now. It is a gross breach of faith. It should receive some pen- 
alty. 

3. The board is required by sec. 48 to supply the clerk and 
treasurer with books of record and account and. other matters, 
yet cases have been found during the year where neither were 
kept except by the warrants that were drawn and paid. To inter- 
fere with such men is deemed by them an impertinence though 
they are sworn to obey the law and are claimants of pay for ser- 
vices. Without records and accounts there can be no proof of 
acts and no responsibility, or proper report at the end of the year, 

4 The same section requires the regular meetings to be held 
at a stated time and place, whereat a majority can, of course, 
transact business. But the law requires the clerk to make full 
and correct record of all actions and that the record show an af- 
firmative vote of two members in favor of all the action taken. 
There is a lack often of this clear, full record. It is too often slight 
or not quite complete The record should show such affimative 
vote clearly in favor of every action taken to create an obligation 
or audit and allow the bill for it, or order the payment of money. 
This should include the calling of every election, the employment 
of every teacher, the selection of every school house site, the let- 
ting of every contract to build, the purchase of all furniture and 
apparatus, supplies of fuel, adoption of text books and all other 
business. ■ ot one cent, except interest and principal of bonds 
should be paid unless upon an account presented and audited by 
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Tote of the board and ordered paid. The law should prohibit 
the issue'of a warrant except in accordance with the recorded order 
of the board. This is the law now, both by statute and repeated 
decision, but it should be further clearly enforced by penalties. 

5 Special meetings of the board are authorized (sec. 48), by 
resolution of the board, or by one member sending in writing 24 
hours notice thereof to the other members. The notice must be 
aduai, such at least as would serve a subpoena. Without such a 
statute the courts have held that actual notice must be given to 
every member. The practice of boards of education of cities and 
towns is such. The decisions are numerous. '* All must meet or 
have notice to meet ,when official action is intended," 41. N. J. L_ 
313. "The action of a majority of the school board will not bind 
the district when other members of the board had no notice of 
the action and did not participate in it. " 4 Neb. 254. -^The con- 
currence of a majority, when duly assembled, is required to consti- 
tute a valid act." 47 Mich. 626. "Individual members acting sep- 
arately, although a majority, cannot contract a debt nor direct 
the issuance of an order to pay it." 22 Ohio State, 144: 27 Kan- 
sas 129. Trustees can act only in pursuance of law; they cannot 
be compelled to act unless the law is complied with in ev- 
ery substantial particular, nor are tl^ey permitted to act until it is 
so complied with." 10 111. App, 343, 346. These citations are suf- 
ficiently varied to show the rule. Tliat rule would apply with 
equal force if there was no statute, but the clause in the law gives 
notice to all. Violations of this rule have been found and upon 
appeal the action so taken without notice has been declared void. 
This rule is as broad and comprehensive as that above stated up- 
on the subject of records of the board^s meetings. It covers all 
business creating obligations or authorizing the payment of mon- 
ey. Men are found who while still holding the offices decline to 
attend meetings and perform their duties. At regular meetings > 
or special meetings upon actual notice, all interests can be repre- 
resented and wrong can be defeated or exposed. 

6. The law makes the director and treasurer two of the 
three judges ot election, and the clerk one of the two required 
clerks but it requires that the voters present choose an additional 
judge and clerk, and also fill other vacancies caused by absence 
of members of the board. Now it is important that the voters be 
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represented upon election boards by others than their officers. 
But some boards have thought it useless and have held elections 
with judges and clerks, fewer in number than our election laws 
require. When after one or more such eSorts they ♦ found thejir 
action void they sometimes railed at the l^w and declared it ex- 
pensive. They caused the useless expense by disregard of the 
law. Such slight chargos as prevent fraud are never too expen- 
bive. 

7 A great evil heretofore, and not yet wholly defeated, is 
the issuance of warrants by boards as a means of raising money 
to build school houses, purchase fuel or pay for other charges. 
This is not done to raise money to pay teachers, the most deserv- 
ing and the poorest paid of any creditors of the school corpora- 
tions. The warrants have taken different forms, like an ordinary 
warrant, similar to a note or bond and sometimes with coupons 
for interest attached. The only legjil use of a warrant is to pay 
out money upon claims that are audited and allowed, and they 
should never go beyond the amount of money in the treasury 
or revenue to be derived from taxes already levied and collectible 
during the current year. 

These warrants have created an irregular and probably un 
lawful floating debt and have a most dangerous tendency. This 
evil was chiefly in the school districts though also found in some 
school townships. When warrants are issued beyond the availa- 
ble means of paying, they at once depreciate and school credit 
goes down in proportion, the illegal acts of one locality affecting 
the credit of all. The practice not only sacrifices credit in war- 
rants but also in bonds and wastes the means of the people. The 
following is extracted from an opinion by the Hon. Attorney 
Genera) upon cases submitted: "School officers cannot bind the 
district further than they have express authority to bind it. Sec- 
tion 50 limits and defines the authority to issue warrants. It 
provides that the clerk may draw warrants *for the payment of 
money for any purpose legally ordered by the board.' A war- 
rant authorized by this act is an order of one officer of a corpora- 
ation upon another. It is intended as the conditional payment of 
a pre-existing debt already audited by the board, and not as an 
instrument creating a new debt or expressing a new promise. A 
warrant issued for any other purpose is unauthorized and invalid. 
The practice of loaning the credit of districts by issuance of war- 
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rants before consideration has been received cannot be too strongly 
condemned." This was widely circulated and the practice is 
now very much broken up and limited. 

In table 2 of the report for 1884 the amount of warrants out- 
standing is given, as reported, at a total of $360,376.68. Many of 
these are for current payments to teachers and others and are 
legal, but a considerable amount is wholly irregular. Many of 
these are old warrants. In township counties these kept coming 
to light after districts had been settUd with. There was no record 
of them The board's record showed no audit and the treasurer 
often had not even a stub to show for them. Yet they were 
proved to have been issued, and under sec. 143, the school town- 
ship assumed them. That law provides, " and the debts and lia- 
bilities of such school districts shall be assumed and paid by the 
school townships the same as if incurred thereby," and to that end 
accurate statements were required from school district oflScers. 
In many cases not half of them were so reported but were grad- 
ually discovered. Indeed the township law completely unmask- 
ed and exposed naked to the world these and many other bad 
practices of the old districts. It is not pleasant but it is necessary. 
Some of these were brought out in the report for 1883, but the 
short time and imperfect report left the full exposure to this year. 
The counties that inherited a considerable debt of warrants were 
Aurora, Kingsbury, McCook, Spink, Sanborn, Stutsman and Tur- 
ner, though some of these are not large. In such counties as Tur- 
ner, McCook and Brookings it was largely the bad financial man- 
agement of districts that led the county boards to adopt the town- 
ship system, and to the most apparent and solid advantage of the 
schools in all respects, though some difficulties remain in Turner 
county. 

In a few of the old and district counties this feature remains 
badly prominent. CJodington couuty has a school bonded debt 
of $10,250 and warrant debt of $10,18^, and paid $7,143 for teach- 
ers' wages. Cass county has a school bonded debt of $70,730 and 
a warrant debt of $82,623.97 while it paid $42, 068 for teachers 
wages. Barnes county has a bonded school debt of $33,040, a 
warrant debt of $100,318.39 while it paid $12,658.55 for teacher's 
wages. These are old and rich counties and the exhibition of 
these debts neither affects their credit or impairs their prosperity. 
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But that does not justify or even generally excuse the method in 
which the warrants are issued. The school district is by law lim- 
ited to the issue of $1,500 in bonds. Every ordinary guard is 
placed upon this issue. The rate of interest is fixed and the price 
at which the bond shall be sold. Yet in some instances in Cass 
county and in several cases in Barnes county a warrant debt sev- 
eral times as large as permitted for bonds has been created. This was 
done sometimes *^ by order of the school district meeting" and some- 
times by the boards. In Barnes county the action was in many 
cases fraudulent. Districts were organized by a few pretended 
settlers, or managed by a small ring. A single meeting would 
authorize, issue and dispose of the warrants. They were taken 
by consractors ai an agreed rate Three thousand par value was 
taken for (1,800, and $6,000 for an equal reduction. In other 
cases the officers reported they were obliged to accepc 50 per cent 
or less, because they had to build a school house and could get no 
more for their warrants." They did not try to issue bonds. 
These were a few cases which a short visit gave time to partly in* 
vestigate. The county authorities were appealed to and such 
measures taken as to stop the practice. No doubt most of these 
warrants could be defeated if resisted. Yet in one case judgment 
of the district court was rendered against the district by default. 
In response to advice to the county superintendent defense was 
promised in the other cases, but the result is not reported. These 
cases are detailed to point the danger. Debts cannot be allowed 
by law to be so created. Though the evil is mainly abated, the 
example is bad and the opportunity may remain. We should 
prevent the possibility of acts that have been notorious in new 
western states. The law should prohibit and punish the issuance 
of a single school warrant except in regular payment for a debt 
due, upon an account previously audited and allowed and ap- 
pearing in the minutes of the board. This will not inconven- 
ience the thousand honest boards; it would prevent opportunity 
for gross fraud. If money be absolutely necessary for shorter 
time than by the pr^ent bond law let a shorter time loan be pro- 
vided. 

8. The township bond law requires the bonds to be sold at 
par less two per cent, commission, and that the money be paid 
to the treasurer and by him paid out only upon warrants for 
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fully guarded that they sold well and many thousands sold at par 
less even a smaller commission than two per cent. But financial 
stress later afiected their ready sale, and they were sold for less in 
some cases. In many other cases school houses were built for the 
bonds and furniture at higher prices than could have been se- 
cured for cash, was bought to cover the diflFerence. As in every 
situation of the kind, opportunity brought sharpers, and some- 
times it appears officers were corrupted. A bond that can be de- 
preciated by such means has no protection, and cases are reported 
where they were oflered at 80 cents on the dollar. Every means 
has been used to stop this and it is believed the practice has 
ceased. All this time bonds have been sold at the legal rate 
from many counties. Within a few days this has been done. Such 
officers are the enemies of their school credit. They do not have 
bonds issued till the last possible moment, urge their immediate 
sale, do not date them with the election as they might, bid down 
on price to the first man they meet, and sell them to the agent of 
the poorest furniture they can find. Forethought and work 
would prevent this necessity generally. It has done so in so 
many cases that it is believed it would in all. People have been 
repeatedly appealed to that they contribute a few dollars for each 
house to pay the additional commission, and ofiers of aid in this 
respect have been rejected. The law should protect the credit 
of all the corporations by prohibiting with penalties such disre- 
gard of law by a single one. It is the weak link in the chain 
that limits its strength, the weak place in the wall where the 
breach is made. The present stress in finances renders it difficult 
to sell seven per cent school bonds at 98 cents. This is a lower 
rate than in adjoining states. But the law is better and the se- 
curity more perfect. Yet it is recommended that the law permit 
these bonds to be sold at 95 cents. It may be necessary to make 
them eight per cent instead of seven. Many will urge still greater 
reductions in price. It is not believed to be wise or necessary to 
do so. It is however necessary to add penalties to the violation of 
the law governing their sale. It is not customary to make a 
school law a penal code. The oaths and bonds of officers are 
usually enough lor all but exceptional cases. 

One of the difficulties in the local administration is to aecnre 
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the attendance of officers at meetings of the board Another is 
the inconvenience of persons having business with them in visit- 
ing all the members. Another is the lack of pay for services, 
which they are unwilling to fully perform without pay. Another 
is the number of officers that must be looked after by a county 
superintendent, and who must have relations to other county offi- 
cers. This is a serious inconvenience to county boards, who are, 
as the supervisors of the fiscal affairs of the county, the only 
proper tribunal to pass upon the accounts of school treasurers. 
The vast extent of the Territory, and the remoteness of new 
counties, render personal supervision by the Territoria][ Superin- 
tendent practically impossible. The mqst careful study of the 
whole situation, suggests certain modifications. 

RBMBDIES. 

J. The township system should be made uniform and gen- 
eral in its application. This greatly reduces the number of cor- 
porations and officers and saves the need of changes of boundary 
and increase in number from time to time. This is further dis- 
cussed in a separate place hereafter. 

2. There should be but one officer in each school township, 
placed under strict bonds and held by directions, limitations, and 
the proper penalties, to the line of legitimate duty. Referring to 
the discussion at the beginning of this subject, it may be further 
remarked, that these officers are strictly ministerial rather than 
representative. They are the trustees of the commonwealth and 
admmistrators of funds, diflTerent from officers of tY^if^ legislative or 
executive departments proper. As ministerial officers,re8pon8ibility 
is much better fixed upon individuals than upon boards, and ac- 
countability easier enforced. It cannot be avoided. Now differ- 
ent members seek to do this. The treasurer of such a corpora- 
tion is bound to scan the legality of a warrant presented, and re- 
fuse illegal orders. But they seldom so resist a majority. Then re- 
sponsibility is divided and partly fails. These separate township, 
officers should meet;in annual session as a county board of education 
presided over by the county superintendent, and should levy the 
taxes for each of the townships, not the same rate, but as each 
needs, under a limit of twenty mills, instead of thirty mills, as at 
present. They should have power to adopt text books for the en- 
tire county. So far, uniformity can be advantageously used, and 
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accommodate people and dealers. There should be proper pro- 
vision against sudden changes of books now in use in townships. 
Some advise that they elect the county superintendent. If they 
are directly responsible to the county board, this might be .done. 
But it is better to place the election of that officer by the people 
at the June school election. If the township have one officer only, 
the title may be trustee, and the local school officer, now called 
moderator, may more properly be entitled director. Greater 
efficiency in every respect can be secured through one officer. The 
division of duty among three does not benefit the people. When 
three are to be chosen they must be distributed in residence. This 
brings in questions and combinations. The people will elect a 
safer, better man, and can always find a single capable business 
man. The excellence of our rural population is not necessarily, 
nor in fact, in business skill. There is a lack of it — at least in 
many school officers. If but one man is to be chosen, greater 
care will be exercised. He should be elected annually. The peo- 
ple can continue a good man, or oust an inefficient one. They 
can thus really reach their wishes easier than now, when they 
cannot change a majority of a board for two years. It is better for 
all concerned. Compensation can then be afforded for these offi- 
cers. It will be an object for them to attend to business, and they 
will be made to suffer for neglect. Another need for a single offi- 
cer is to prevent delay in important matters, that now require the 
assembling of the full board. Teachers can easily see one officer 
and procure their money upon a receipted account. They can 
with equal ease be employed. The law should require this officer 
to advertise for proposals for the construction of every school 
house, for the purchase of furniture and every other considerable 
item. In very new counties, where the people cannot at first 
know the responsibility of those they elect to these places, the con- 
currence of the county superintendent or the board of county 
commissioners might be required in the most responsible acts. The 
county board or some officer should then supervise the calling and 
returns of elections for officers as well as for bonds. It is reason - 
able to expect some of these duties from county boards. It re- 
quires little time. 

While at present the law requires the treasurer to retain 
enough money to pay interest and bonds when due, and to do 
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this withoat audit by the board, there has been unnecessary de- 
lay in some cases. This affects the credit of all school corpora- 
tions. Carelessness causes this, and promptness is highly neces- 
sary. X Those who delay their own private payments neglect the 
public payments. One day is a default. 

The superintendent of Day county writes: "The hardest 
duty I have had as superintendent has been to get school boards 
to attend to business in a business way. In one of our best towns 
I have been unable for a year and a half to get a school census 
trom the board, and they have lost over $250 in county money 
by not sending it in. I have written a dozen letters, have seen 
the members of the board, have seen prominent men in the town, 
have asked for names of suitable men to appoint in their place, 
and got nothing but promises to " see to it right away." If men 
will neglect to put money into their own pockets, they certainly 
will neglect to put it into the pockets of creditors and bondhold- 
ers." H6 further says that in a majority of cases some one mem- 
ber ol the board, the one most willing or competent, has to do 
about all the business, run after the others, shoulder all the re- 
sponsibility and all the blatne. As well, then, have one man 
with suitable compensation, with all the conveniences such an ar- 
rangement affords, and make it some object to attend to business, 
and in the same way make him suffer for any neglect. This is 
not peculiar to towhships, though the boards have larger duties 
It has been always worse in districts, though now only the oldest 
counties have these, and their number increases the evil many 
fold. 

3. The choice of county superintendents at school elections 
has already been sufficiently urged. 

4. . The office of Superintendent of Public Instruction is, 
without deputy or clerk, unable to do the work required for the 
good of schools. Few, probably, can have any just idea of its ex- 
tent and variety. The newness of the country increases it. The 
correspondence alone is more than one man can do well. Records, 
copies and files cannot be kept. Add all the travel over distances 
requiring much time, the institutes, the associations, the visita^ 
tion of county superintendents and of schools, the normal boards^ 
board of regents and other obligatory relations of the office, and 
the satisfactory performance of the duties is impossible. But there 
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are duties not obligatory by law. One must keep up^witb the 
tuaaeS'to preserve proper usefulness, and tbis opens auotber field 
almost as large. 

See tbe vast area of tbe territory. Fifteen or twenty new 
counties are organized in a year. Others are in process of orgun- 
izing their schools. Tbe distance between tliem is sometimes fully 
four hundred miles, and they are remote and almost inacessible. 
How can one man superintend, scrutinize, supervise and keep in 
order all this array ? But every county superintendent, and often 
most of tbe other officers, desire iostruction in ordiaary duties. 
If these fail the matters are neglected. If they are given they are 
sometimes timidly applied or feebly enforced, or a little change 
requires new advice. Tbe work is never finished. Each mail 
brings its new pile of letters. Many come from outside the Terri- 
tory to which courteous replies are due. Probably no public of" 
lice in Dakota sends a larger mail. Then blanks must be pre-* 
ppred with all care and these must be mailed from time to time as 
required. The laws mu..t be printed and mailed. Reports must 
be gathered, and this is an enormous labor. It requires many 
weeks or months of the most anxious labor. When received they 
must be examined, tested and balanced, or returned for correction. 
The totalE, averages and aggregates of the separate reports are sel- 
drm made when sent, or are not correctly footed and deduced. 
Two days of labor is required upon a single county report some- 
times. The preparation of the material an i the making up of the 
tables printed herein for this year's report, involved two months' 
hard la^K)r. To do one thing well requires neglect of others. A 
choice must be made and the complaint received mutely borne. 

If Dakota attempts statehood with these vast borders, it in - 
vites partial failure in some of its greatest interests — it may be 
disgrace, worse than failure. The weakness of any system spread 
over tbe whole area, will bo manifest in many ways, and all praise 
of our glory and grandeur will never stop the waste, extravagance^ 
neglect and failure, if, ha})pily, not fraua and worse crime, that 
may fatten upon the opportunity the weakness will present. Half 
of the advantages of statehood would be sacrificed in its accept- 
ance for the whole as one But these measures are in other hands, 
or with the people. The present advanced condition of the school 
systtim requires better means than this office afiocds for its jcare 
and management. As we have divided or duplicated all other 
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institutions practioable, so should this office be divided, in order 
to bring supervision, aid, counsel and authority nearer the people 
who are to be served, I respectfully recommend that the office 
of Assistant Superintendent have exclusive jurisdiction over North 
Dakota, with ample separate appropriations for office, travel, in- 
stitutes and other purposes, with provisions for combining the re- 
ports in one. The main office should have one clerk, and to that 
may properly be left the preparation of blanks, while the two of- 
fices may easily join in circulars of instruction and books of forms 
to guide officers. 

The Black Hills could then be visited and work done in each 
county there. Under present conditions this is physically impos- 
sible It would require a full month for such a visit, and this 
could not be given at a season when it would be of any value. 
Work there and elsewhere, which has not been done is due to the 
large population and important interests they represent. 

The Superintendent has opportunity for great usefulness by 
personal visits. If moved by the enthusiasm the cause naturally 
engenders, and actuated by a desire to help all, his presence and 
words may inspire a better sentiment and improve the work of 
officers and teachers. To start proper enthusiasm, instruct teach- 
ers, advise locally in school management and help all he can 
everywhere among the people is a large part of his duty. In no 
other way can he properly study the workings of the system and 
learn the needs and tendencies of the people and their schools. 
As a slave over a desk in an office, removed from all activity in 
school affairs, he loses his usefulness. 

The superintendent is made ex-offido a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Dakota, situated at Vermillion, 
also of the boards of the two Normal schools located respectively 
at Madison, Lake county, and at Spearfish Lawrence county. 
The duties of the office are such that he cannot properly attend to 
the duties of either. This is an injustice to the welfare of these im- 
portant and valuable institutions and to the other members of 
these boards who have some right to expect and require service 
from him therein and upon their committees. He should be 
given proper time to perform these duties or relieved from them 
and the place filled by a citizen who can respond to their just re- 
quirements. 
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His engagements and appointments, made neoesarily long be- 
fore, prevent his response to their notices of meetings, and delay 
important duties. 

The duty was also assigned to this office to prepare an ed- 
ucational exhibit for the World's Fair at New Orleans. This 
came at the time when this report must be made and when other 
duties were heavy and this, with the newness of our institutions 
and the engagements of those connected with them, has caused a 
failure of this except as made upon paper showing statistics. 

REVISION OF THB LAW. 

The experience of nearly two years has suggested the value 
of a careful revision of the school law in order to suit it more per- 
fectly to the practical needs of the people. To aid in this a com- 
mittee was appointed early this year consisting of the following 
able and experienced county superintendents : R. W. Jones, Col- 
umbia, Brown county, chairman; J. S. Bishop, Huron, Beadle Co., 
secretary; W. E. Benedict, Canton, Lincoln Co.; O.H.Parker, 
Brookings, Brookings Co.; J. C. Collester, Pierre, Hughes Co.; E. 
L. Drury, Chamberlain, Brule Co. and L. N. Alberty, Parker, Tur- 
ner Co., who have held meetings carefully noted the amendments 

deemed necessary and reported to this office. Besides the care^ 
ful work of these gentlemen advice has been received from many 
other superintendents and citizens. This committee heartily ap- 
prove the system provided by the law and recommend several 
amendments of details that are important. 1 o the commit- 
tee the views ot this office were fully stated and they were quite 
generally approved. Under these circumstances the revision has 
been undertaken and will be completed, with reasonable oppor- 
tunity for work, prior to the session of the Legislative Assembly 
in January next. A brief outline of the principles governing the 
revision may properly here be given. It is proper to preface this 
with the statement that the original bill was drawn at the begin- 
ning of the session of 1883 and modified and completed under 
the direction of the committee on education of the House. The 
exemption of 18 counties from the operation of its leading fear 
tures rendered necessary further additions to it made under the 
supervision of that committee. It was finally reported favorably 
by the committee as amended and was printed three weeks or 
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more before the close of the session. This oommittee and several 
other members gave it careful consideration in the House and 
a few did the same in the Council. It was not easy for the writer 
or the committ^ to perfect every detail of a bill which when 
completed made over 160 pages of legal cap in manuscript, nor was 
it so easy to perfectly arrange and accurately phrase all its parts. 
This can now be better done This statement is made because 
it has been reported by persons poorly informed that the 
measure was taken and passed without consideration or oppor- 
tunity therefor. 

1. The aim is to brief the law as much as can be done safely 
and at the same time render it as clear and simple as precise lan- 
guage will pemit. 

2. The next effort is to give it a simple and orderly arrange- 
ment in all respects, and to bring so far as practicable all that re- 
lates to any subject under one head and in the same connection. 

3. The principles of the law are substantially retained in 
all respects — the township as the school corporation without dis- 
trict subdivision, but only a division of convenience into schools. 
The three officers are retained in the board with their present du- 
ties but with some additional precision as to the duties of the 
board as such, and the separate duties of each officer. The prop- 
osition for but one officer as hereinbefore discussed is respectfully 
submitted and its substitution by the Legislature sincerely and 
earnestly advised. 

4. The order of subjects is as follows : The first part of the 
law relates to the Territorial Superintendent and is materially 
condensed. The same is true of the County Superintendent. 
Next comes the organization of townships, which is also made 
more brief and clear. The subject of elections is more carefully 
gone over and every provision needed is inserted without addi- 
tional length. The qualification of officers is not much changed 
in language from the present, except to punish a person for acting 
without qualification. Thereatter are grouped all the necessary 
provisions, granting their powers, governing their records, meet- 
ings and proceedings, resignations, filling vacancies, and other 
minor points experience has suggested. Then follows the subject 
of financies, such as levying taxes, the keeping of accounts, the 
county fund, aud various matters belonging to that subject. But 
a single fund is required, and no names of funds are mentioned. 
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Section 62 of the present law is retained and to it is added a pro- 
viso turning all the money therein mentioned (except the two 
mill tax) into the county general fund and not into the school 
fund in the counties of Cass, Grand Forks, Lawrence and Pen- 
nington Other counties, can thus be added or the whole can be 
changed. The next subject is that of schools and school meetings 
in townships. It is briefed. In principle it is not changed ex- 
cept to make eligible as moderator any qualified elector of the 
township besides those now mentioned. Then follows all upon 
the subject of teachers that can be brought together, their exam- 
ination, their qualifications, contracts, registers, records, reports, 
institutes, and miscellaneous items. It is provided that not less 
than four public examinations shall be held each year, and au- 
thorizing county superintendents to hold others. The examina- 
tion fee is retained. The scale of credits required upon examina- 
tion for the different grades is fixed in th^ bill. It is provided 
that first grade certificates, when a second issue upon examina- 
tion, may be extended thereafter by the county superintendent 
by indorsement, provided the person has been engaged as a teach- 
er in his county meanwhile. The provision making them good in 
other counties is stricken out and every other form or pretense of ex- 
tending or making good an outside certificate by indorsement is pro- 
hibited. The next subject is that of reports and the law is but slight- 
ly changed as no better system has been devised. 'I'he reports 
are required more promptly and a meeting to make them is re- 
quired of the board immediately after the close of the year upon 
a day fixed. The remainder of the law relates to township libra- 
ries and a few miscellaneous sections. All the latter part of the 
present law is omitted but kept in force for the purpose of guiding 
counties that change from the district plan. Provision is made 
for some pay for township ofiicers, consisting of fees for attending 
meetings and for other duties, but strictly limited in amo unt for 
each year. The bond law is slightly amended to make it more 
perfect in security, and to permit bond? in amount of not 
more than $700 for each school house and $1,500 for each double 
school house, and $4,000 for a graded school house. The interest 
remains at seven per cent, and five per cent commission is author- 
ized. Minor details appear in the bill as changed. It is recom- 
mended that the county tax be changed from two mills to three 
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miUs. There is no tax that does so much good or the proceeds 
of which are so faithfully used. 

PRINTING THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

There is always an insufficient supply of pamphlet copies of 
the school law. 'the demand exceeds expectation because our 
growth is so rapid. Provision is made for the present by each 
legislative assembly, but this must suffice for two years or more. 
The school officers of every kind should be supplied, and it is not 
^ unreasonable to ask the same for our teachers. The moderators 
of schools need it equally. All county and township officers 
should have it in this form. It would be to the advantage of 
schools if many citizens could obtain it. All our educational in- 
stitutions want it for each otlicer and instructor. Exchanges are 
made with all states and territories and many state and other 
libraries ask for it. Every person that deals in school securities 
or transacts business of much importance, needs a copy. The 
supply was exhausted many months ago though a considerable 
number of copies were bought with private funds. New counties 
can not be supplied. 

It is therefore respectfully recommended that whatever form 
the law may take, ten thousand copies be printed, and that the 
Governor be authorized, when he shall be satisfied they are need- 
ed, to order the printing of additioaal numbers at the expense of 
the territory. 

If the districts are retained in the counties where they now 
are it is desirable that the law relating to them be separately 
printed for their use to the number of four thousand copies. In- 
deed, if the districts are retained in these old, rich and important 
counties the law should be carefully revised by experienced men 
in that field and improved in many respects. The law should 
be the same for both township and district counties in many re- 
spects; in regard to superintendence, teachers, financial accounts, 
taxes, apportionment and reports. The essential difference lies 
in the size, organization and government. 

SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 

There is need of provision for a school election upon the same 
day in all the school corporations in the Territory. Nor is there 
any inconvenience in this. Elections ure now held upon the 
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same day in all townships and districts. It needs only that 
Boards of Education, or cities, towns and villages under these, 
have their election upon the same day. No other question but 
the election of school officers, or some school question such as the 
issue of bonds, should be submitted at that election, and thereat 
every school officer in each county including the county superin- 
tendent should be chosen. It is highly desirable, for reasons ap- 
parent nearly everywhere to remove all these elections from the 
arena of political strife. School interests suffer more than any 
other in such cases. Most of the boards of education have elec- 
tive membership. It will require little trouble to bring the elec- 
tions all upon one day. It is necessary to do so and to require a 
return to be made to the county in order to elect the superintend- 
ent at such election. If it were or could be made an elective of- 
fice' the Territorial Superintendent should be chosen at the same 
time. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

It is respectfully recommended, that all boards of education 
be required by law to report annually, the same as other schbol 
corporations, and that a duplicate report also be made direct to 
the Territorial Superintendent, to be by that officer incorporated 
in a separate table of the statistics of such schools. This is desir- 
able for every reason The failure of these to report has heretofore 
greatly diminished the aggregate., and impaired the accuracy of 
school reports. Why are reports required at all ? Why from but 
one part of our school corporations? What makes one class so 
superior that it should be excused, while penalties are applied to 
failures of others ? These boards belong to cities and towns, have 
business men for members, and all conveniences and facilities for 
accurate reports. They use the public powers of taxation ; they 
issue bon"]s ; they erect expensive houses. They do all these things 

freely, liberally. Upon what meat do they feed, that they have 
grown so great as to be accountable to no other authority ? Why 
should the Territory not inspect their records ? Many a time their 
freedom from such responsibility has been quoted by the tax of- 
ficers of a poor district, straggling to maintain a four months 
school, and make an elaborate report of all he has done and how 
he expended the two hundred dollars he handled. Shall the rule 
be that the highest and best in organization be excused, except 
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just to furnish the number of children they have, and to receive 
public money, while the less fortunate country precincts are har- 
rassed for reports? The Honorable Commissioner of Education, 
in his report for 1882-3, ascribes the failure of more complete re- 
ports in Dakota, " partly to a municipal system quite independent 
of Territorial authority, which is rapidly removing the more j)op- 
ulous places from the Superintendent's control." — p. xLvi. The 
Territory, the legislature, the public, has a right to know what these 
corporations are doing, and to receive all the statistics of educa- 
tion. The reform has been made in the rural regions. Let it be- 
gin in the towns. 

It is not desired to interfere locally with these boards. They 
surely do not lack ample powers and liberty of action. Indeed, 
so great were these that more districts have sought and secured 
special acts creating boards of this kind, in order to do as they 
please in their school aflFairs, and be relieved from reports. The 
villiage of Egan, in Moody county, did not improve its schools by 
this great special law, and all this machinery, and it derives no 
advantage from it. The county seat, Flandrau, has done fully 
as well as a district under general law. The same remark may 
be made of several other communities that maintain ungraded 
schools under higher titles. But nearly all these boards are neces- 
sary, and are most useful in advancing education by their enter- 
prising plans and liberal measures. They can easily make re- 
ports, and they should be required to do so. 

They should all be under one general law. Such an act was 
considered by a former legislature, and it provided for every pe- 
culiar feature necessary to protect the credit of each board, and 
gave to all fully the powers the special laws had given to each. 
It also provided for the immediate organization of the several 
boards for which bills were then pending. But an unfortunate 
fear arose in the mind of one; because his town was not mention- 
ed in every section, and accordingly his town was exempted from 
the effect of ihe bill. In a twinkling all the rest were. It left for 
enactment a general law creating a board for Bismarck and pro- 
viding them for other towns having 175 or more pupils. Under 
this act several boards have organized. A report is acknowledged 
from that at Wahpeion, the only one. The county superintendents 
received statistics from many of them, upon courteous request. 
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This matter is discussed thus plainly in the hope of drawing 
attention to it. These features of our policy are grounds for crit- 
icism by strangers, and they are justly so. Chapter 41, p. 283 
of the laws of 1881 is the general law in question It can be 
easily accommodated to the use of all. Tlie provision in the 
amended Sioux Falls act provides for an election, and a similar 
provision can be inserted, providing for an election upon the 
Tuesday before the last Saturday in June inf each year, that being 
the proper date for the general school election. Special provisions 
can be made for the bonds issued by each board, and to perfectly 
protect the credit of each. 

THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

This has been discussed incidentally in the preceding pages. 
It was very fully considered in the report from this office for 1880, 
which was not printed. Space does not permit so elaborate a dis- 
cussion here ; nor is this necessary. The people have seen its op- 
erations and benefits. These are unmistakable. Though imper- 
fect in some minor respects, and though put to its trial under the 
most adverse circumstances, it has fully justified its claims to pub- 
lic favor. Its adoption has given Dakota as good a fame among 
the leading educators of the nation as any fact that has ever been 
used to advertise us favorably to the world. 

It met the severest trial in misrepresentation. This was not 
wholly by design. Curious objectionable reports were set afloat 
without known authority, and were repeated, uncil in some coun- 
ties where its execution depended upon popular action, a large 
part of the people were positively influenced in their minds 
against it. Some refused to obey any part of it for a time, and 
it was long before more than a few would even read the law to as- 
certain the truth. In a few cases meetings were led by dema- 
gogues, and the people urged to resist the law as an outrage upon 
their civil rights. As an example : in Brookings county, when 
the commissioners adopted it, resistance was urged in a tone 
showing little regard for the public welfare. Men appeared in 
newspaper articles that, after a time, with reasonable experience, 
became subjects for laughter. Some townships steadily refused 
to obey the simple requirements of the law. It went into force in 
nearly all. There has never .been an example of greater improve- 
ment in the excellence of the schools or the good management of 
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their a&irs in the history of free schools in the United States 
than that afforded under Superintendent Parker's administra- 
tion of this law in that county. The improvement was in nupi . 
her, terms and attendance of schools ; grade, efficiency and success 
of teachers, and in their pay, and in credit of school corporations, 
while taxes were lower, and almost every treasury had money on 
hand. To complete the record, an opponent of the law was a 
candidate for county superintendent to enable the people 
to express their hostility to it. He was defeated by about four to 
one, and his principal support came from townships that had not 
enjoyed the advantages of the law. A similar statement might 
be made in most respects of Lake oounty, where hostility went 
so far as to attempt nullification of the commissioners' action. No- 
tice to the county was not published by the county clerk, as the 
law requires, and the court's interference was obtained for this 
reason. Yet schools and their affairs, despite all the irregularities 
practiced, have improved more under the law than in double tha 
time before, and tliere is money m the treasuries. Before this 
they were empty most oi the time. Similar statements might be 
made of many other counties. These are alluded to because they 
are older counties, were excepted, and the law was put in force by 
the commissioners. In several counties a fe\^ people are obstruct- 
ing the law even. yet. 

The system had also to meet and carry all the evils of the 
district system ; in this way : The districts were often in debt, 
warrants were outstanding, debts existed that were unsettled, quar- 
rels about boundaries and the location of school houses were nu- 
merous, and many other large or petty issues were rife. All of 
them were thrown in some form upon the township. Bonds long 
in default, indefinite debts, outstanding warrants and imperfect 
contracts were all pressed for settlement upon the new corporations. 
Adjustments of all these had to be made in order to equalize prop- 
erty and debts of districts within each township by the equalizing 
taxes provided by law. It was a time of turmoil At the same 
time districts that had delayed or refused to build school 
houses, or had refused to tax themselves for schools, now 
wanted both at once, as equal privileges of all in a 
school township. Elections were called and lawfully held, where- 
at very few voters cast ballots ; at others ignorant rulings pre- 
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vented many from voting. Thus the aggregate troubles of the 
old districts were added to the wholly tinnecessary troubles of the 
new law. 

■ 

But the starting of the work required much labor by good cit- 
izens, without pay. There were new things to learn and old ones 
to forget, and precise business to attend to, and all was somewhat 
hurried. County boards and other officers were necessarily as- 
signed duties by the law that were new to them, and they did not 
want more duty. The law changed some funds over to the 
schools, and in a few cases this was felt severely by those that lost. 
Expenses were, in addition, thrown upon the county and objected 
to. Though it cost no more to the people than it would have cost 
in any other way, and it was not great at most, it was different^ 
and, in a few cases, undoubtedly very inconvenient. Those inter- 
ested in the other funds more than in schools, opposed the school 
law as an entirety. The true policy is amendment in the objec- 
tionable particulars, not entire distruction. All these opinions and 
interests, forseen and unforseen, the law had to meet at the start, 
when few knew its advantages, none had seen them,and most had 
taken no account of the wonderful amount of trouble, quarrel, 
waste, mismanagement, failure of reports and good results the old 
system had caused. 

The aflFairs of the old system were in the hands of many and 
these were interested ; some held the control strongly for supposed 
local and personal advantages ; others feared neglect of local in- 
terest in other hands. 'I'hese interests in many cases yielded 
slowly to the general good the law aimed at. When there are 
prejudices then appear leaders of the sentiment also. Prejudice 
had to be enlightened, fears disabused and results of local and 
general advantage shown in practice, before the law could stand 
fairly before the people in its real character. 

Soon after the law went into operation financial disturbance 
and stress began and slowly increased until the present time. 
This condition pressed the corporations sorely for means to meet 
the extraordinary increase in the demand for schools among the 
augmented population. Private credit and public credit suflered 
more and more, and a worse period for a new trial could hardly 
have been found. To this were added the distrust which new 
communities, each member devoted more than ever to caring for 
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himself, have for individuals not well known, and the mistakes 
in selecting men not qualified for their work or not sincerely de- 
voted to it. 

But there was a great body of good citizens whose second 
thought is always right if their first is not. Looking at educa- 
tion as a common interest and not a seltish or purely local one, 
they made the law practical in work. They were aided by coun- 
ty superintendents of singular good character, judgment and 
faithfulness. The future ^f education in Dakota will always owe 
much to these men who have wrought so well for two years. 
With but two or three exceptions the people have continued them 
in their places, and the new period of service is approached with 
a fresh courage and the inspiration of success in the past. The 
scene is changed and in more than fifty of the counties the town- 
ship system is an established success, capable now in the hands 
of the people of being made an instrument of unexampled useful- 
ness In a few counties or parts of counties diiB&culties have arisen 
and continued. No system works perfectly and with some agents 
the best machinery is at fault. But the chief difficulties have 
arisen from either a violation or neglect of the law. Some com- 
munities, but a few, in two or three counties have, by a narrow 
policy and selfishness of a majority, been denied adequate school 
privileges. Every such case is heard of. The hundred that work 
smoothly make no noise. Their evils can all be properly met by 
the amendments to the law. Some of the most active opponents 
of the law are those in counties where it is not in force' and who 
have no experience of its advantages. But there also it has many 
supporters. 

WHAT IS THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM ? 

It is the creation of a large, permanent school corporation, 
from six to nine miles square, called a school township, and the 
management of as many schools therein, through one election 
and by one board, as the people may need. In these taxes, school 
privileges and choice of schools are equal- to all. It is many 
schools in one corporation, with free choice between the schools 
by the people, thus saving entirely the contests about boundaries 
and changes of area, divisions and subdivisions of school districts. 
It leaves properly the cost of building all school houses upon all 
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the township. The digirict plan made large districts and oon- 
tinnally divided them and rearranged their boandaries, causing 
one part to help boild a school house for the other and then se- 
coring diirision in order as a last resort to secore the privilege of 
building another house for themselves. In time a part of the 
two districts would secure separation from the other and form 
a new one to secure the right to build another house. Not in- 
firequently other subdivisions and rearrangements were made 
with like effect. There was no division of property, seldom even 
of money on hand, raised by tax upon or apportioned to all. 
Often great struggles occur to keep the district entire and thus 
to secure the taxes, in disregard of school privileges of the part 
seeking separation. The school district plan demands a separate 
school corporation for every school and an isolation of this school 
by barriers of boundary from every person outside however con- 
venient it might be to them. Thus the convenience of all is not 
met, much less the reasonable equality of all in school privileges. 
The districts are very unequal in area, taxable property, popula- 
tion and number of school children. Sometimes the district of 
least assessment has the largest number of children. The ability 
of these to maintain schools varies remarkably ; they differ from 
four to nine months in terms with the same tax rate. This is true 
even yet in many of the older counties that retain districts. One 
district may have but 4^ sections of land and others adjoining it 
have ten or more, and this in a region similarly situated. An 
example is district 52 of day County, where a twenty mill tax is 
necessary to secure a four months term each year, while an ad- 
joining district can have two such terms with about half the tax. 
There is nothing whatever in the nature of the country to justify 
this, and no man can truly say that the neighborhood so divided 
by artificial lines has not a common interest, and is not entitled 
to a more equal and uniform system of schools if they are to be 
compelled to have any. The Territory intends all such inequal- 
ities it perpetuates, and it has no right to do either. Let anyone 
take Andreas' Atlas of Dakota wherein maps of some counties are 
colored by school districts and study carefully the maps of Cass, 
Codington and other counties to fully realize the inequality of 
districts. Some of them are large enough for school townships. 
At Wheatland, in Cass county the district erected several school 
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houses and maintain schools in alL This was to avoid trouble 
and wrong from divisions. They voluntarily sought such relief. 
They have the township plan but lack the proper law to govern 
it and administer its affairs, and so have difficulty. The super- 
intendent of Lawrence county has just asked advice in a case 
where the district is so large that one community in it is six miles 
from the school house, and though they have erected a house of 
their own at private cost, they are refused public aid by "their 
district board, or any arrangement to give them a part of the 
term. Children in that part have almost reached maturity with- 
out education. A few cases are stated, but they illustrate a wide 
spread evil the experience of which has cost many communities 
great loss and long struggles while it has sacrificed, too often 
permanently, the sentiments of good neighborhood. 

The inequality in area distributes school houses unequally. 
Each district is a law unto itself in this regard. It results that 
school houses are grouped nearer in some parts and more remote 
in others, and all this not in harmony with the distribution of 
population but often in disregard of it, as it now is. The township 
law forbids placing any house nearer than one mile to the boun- 
dary or nearer than two miles to any other one. Thus when 
[Population increases and equalizes, as it will generally upon our 
uniform lands, the school houses are distributed accordingly. 
In as new a county as Grant was when this system went into 
force one township discovered it had one more school house than 
it needed, a result of unnatural district boundaries. In Union 
County a long contest occurred over a change of boundaries to 
change a man with large family from one district to another. 
He was within one and a half miles of a house, over good roads, 
by the houses of neighbors where his children could safely travel. 
But the house in his district was nearly three miles distant and 
a marsh intervened, impassable from water in early summer and 
in winter a pathless field of snow. He paid taxes to his own dis- 
trict and tuition tor his children in the other school. All were in 
the same civil township and a proper law would have righted 
these wrongs. In the same county a district was by a series of 
these charges left very much in the shape of a broad faced capital 
E, and the people, whether from design or accident, located and 
built their school house in another district the site being indicat- 
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ed by the projection at the middle of the letter. But the man 
residing upon that quarter section could not send his children 
to that school. What right is there in a system capable of such 
results? It is answered that people have asked for these changes 
and accept these situations. True, but as a choice of evils; to 
secure schools, not as an arrangement that is equal, uniform and 
right. The differences in school population are equally great. 
Districts in old counties like Yankton vary in number of school 
children from 25 to 75. One school house in each does not offer 
equal advantages, nor can equal privileges be secured in the same 
school by all the pupils when it is so crowded while some are left 
too remote to attend. Not far from Sioux Falls a school was 
maintained for but three children, belonging to one family where 
the teacher lived and the father controlled the district and paid 
out its funds for this purpose. Tliis is an extreme case but many 
almost like it have occurred. 

The narrow boundaries of districts, fixed upon arbitrary lines 
that disregard topography leave many children almost isolated 
from school houses by marshes, sloughs, ravines and streams. 
The boundaries could not be so changed as to always prevent this 
if any one had the full power to try. The best results can only 
be reached when a larger area is included in one corporation, 
without subdividing lines, and school houses are placed therein 
upon a common plan, from a general view, and then each parent 
or person having in charge a child of school age can freely select 
the school to which he wishes to belong. Changes can then be 
easily made from one school to another when necessary and for 
reasonable cause. In no other way can diflSculties arising from 
topography be so simply overcome. 

If school districts be the corporations and three officers be re- 
quired permanently for each we have an array of civil officers too 
numerous to be supervised. In our oldest or richest counties al- 
ready some districts include but four sections of land. In most 
of them in a few years they will average no more than six sec- 
tions each. This will require not fewer than six districts to a 
land township, not counting cities, towns, and villages. Such a 
county as Brown or Cass with about 50 lana townships each must, 
under that system, then, have over 300 districts with each one of 
which the county treasurer must keep accounts and the clerk 
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have many relations. They will have over 900 oflHcers. Each 
of them must qualify, two thirds of them must make reports and 
all be looked after by a county superintendent, an impossibility 
It amounts to a reduciio ad absurd^fT There is no need whatever 
of this number of corporations and officers, for the welfare of 
• schools, the convenience of people or in any just view of civil gov- 
ernment. The school district is too small a part of the area and 
of the body politic for proper government, management of schools 
and care of school funds. There can be no school system with- 
out proper and adequate supervision, and the utmost eSort of 
supervision in the United States has nevei* once been fully satisfac- 
tory in respect to districts. For years the school reports of the 
states have been of one tenor in the proof of this evil and in urg- 
ing its correction by some approach toward a township system, 
vv lieii statehood shall give us large school funds to apportion, the 
stale cannot secure a proper account and report of their admin- 
istration through many thousands of small districts and three 
times as many officers, nor caq it, through such ageacies, bestow 
the benefits equally upon tlie children of the state. Nobody 
knows or will ever know what has become of many thousands 
of dollars, each year of many past, which went into the hands of 
district officers, or for what as many thousands of dollars of debts 
in the form of warrants were created. 

The township system will not make men more honest or 
more capable but it will and does select better and more capable 
men as a rule, and it will continue to improve in this respect be- 
cause it makes the interests of schools a common and general 
matter, a public and not a purely isolated local aifair. It gives 
all people a free and equal influence through a private ballot at 
legally conducted elections. It puts the responsibility and proper 
qualifications of officers under adequate guard and watch. It 
secures uniform schools, better teachers and larger ^§JJ^*W^ / ^ 
brings teachers into closer relations of emulation and m a turity of 
work. It provides for graded schools and will enable people to 
secure the advantages of these which are almost wholly denied 
to districts. The districts have done great good. By enormous 
labor and even sacrifices schools have been maintained and their 
character much improved until they are a source of general pride 
in many counties of Dakota. Under a purely district organiza- 
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tion such schools as those of Elk Point and other towns have 
been built up, equalling many under boards ot education. But 
these evils attend the district system in the country and are in- 
herent in it everywhere. The township will not lessen cuiy of 
the advantages, but increase all. No wrong will be done, but 
much more good. The township system has done this, it has 
justified itself. It has made possible this report of our common 
schools. It has handled public money and made report of it with 
a responsibility never before reached iu Dakota school ai&irs. It 
has improved the character of the schools ; promoted economy ; 
given longer terms and better schools without increased taxation, 
has greatly improved the financial condition and credit of the 
school corporations ; put the management of schools into more 
capable hands ; relieved the counties irom local quarrels over dis- 
trict boundaries ; gives to ail the people more equal and uniform 
school advantages, the true aim of a law ; distributed the school 
houses more equitably, and generally applied the public money 
and directed educational enterprise in a more lair, equal and 
satisfactory manner. It has not changed human nature or elimi- 
nated selfishness from school aliairs entirely, but it aims to meet 
even these exceptions, violations ol law and neglect of duty in a 
stUl more efficient way. It is now estabhshed. It can by an in- 
telligent people be made the chief honor ol the state. 

TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OP SCHOOL TOWNSHIPS. 

The very great importance of this subject at this time will 
justify quoting a lew of the many opinions in its favor by educa- 
tors and others experienced in its operations. It is in full force 
in the state of Indiana where its excellence finds unanimous 
approval. The common school system of that state has no equal 
in the northwest for vigor, usefulness, progress and administra- 
tive responsibility. Th^s is conceded by those great states which 
border upon it. Michigan has just pride in its university, nor- 
mal school and many other state schools and institutions, while 
its high schools compare favorably with those of the most ad- 
vanced states ; but the district schools are the weakness of the 
state system. Of this there is no doubi either within or without 
the state. They concede Indiana's superiority in this respect. In 
Ohio a long struggle was made to secure a law adopting the 
township plan ; and the citizens of that state residing in counties^ 
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along, the Indiana line petitioned the legislatUFe with great 
unanimity in favor of the Indiana plan. The experiment was 
cried in a single township in Ohio with gratifying success ; but 
the supreme court declared the law unconstitutional, because it 
was special and local, and not a general law. The short trial makes 
the township of New London historic in its testimony for that 
plan. Pennsylvania has that system in a modified form, and it 
meets ^ the favor of the people, and gives wonderful energy and 
system to the educational enterprise of that state, which is second 
to none in this regard. 

It was the original form of the American school system in 
Massachusetts and New England. Hon. Horace Mann, referring 
to this subject, in connection with the report of the State Board of 
Education, said : 

I oonsider the law of 1789, authorizing townships to divide themselyes into 
districts, the most unfortunate law on the subject of common schools ever en- 
acted in the State. During the last few years several townships have abolished 
their districts and assumed the administration of schools in their corporate 
capacity. I learn from reports that many other townships are contemplating 
the same thing. 

Since then this tendency has greatly increased, and Massa- 
chusetts, the fountain head of free common schools, is steadily re- 
establishing the township plan. (Connecticut has nearly com- 
pleted this change, and now is restored to its original method. In 
every other New England state the reports make this question and 
tendency very prominent. The same is true in New York, where 
the evils of the subdistrict plan are great. The same advance has 
not been made there, but the discussion is strongly in favor of the 
change. In Illinois a like appeal is made ; and in Wisconsin, 
which has one of the best devised and best administered district 
systems in the country. We cannot adopt their district system 
and retain its excellent features, because we lack their constitu- 
tion, civil system and established civil township government, upon 
all of which their school system rests. 

The subject attracted national attention many years ago. 
The National Association of Superintendents fully considered the 
subject and an able report by their committee, strongly in its fa- 
vor, was unanimously adopted. The leading educators of the 
country favor it. If one wishes to test this, let inquiries be ad- 
dressed to presidents and chief professors of the normal schools of 
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Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and other states, or to the Com- 
missioner of Eklucation at Washington City. 

The state of Iowa is quoted in Dakota, and some seem to 
think they know what our township system is by their experience 
in thpt state, or they desire to adopt Iowa's sabdistrict feature. 
The issue is of such importance that the following quotations are 
made from the report of the Superintendent of Pullic Instruction 
of Iowa for ] 883. Where that report uses the term ^'district town- 
ship" we use the latter word only, or the word corporation, which 
has the same meaning. We also brief the statements.: * 

** The general assemblj by act of July 14 18^ appointed a commission, ' 

consisting of Horace Mann, Ajnos Dean and Mr. Bissell to revise the school i 

law of the State. ' 

** The small district system had already obtained a firm hold upon onr peo- | 

pie, and the commissioners labored hard to displace it, but were at last compelled 
to compromise by dividing the school township into subdistricts. But in sub- I 

mitting their report they enter a powerful and unanswerable protest against 
sabdivision and m favor of making the township a unit. I desire here to re- 
view their arguments in the light of our experience covering a period of twenty- | 
five years. The following is quoted from their report : 

'Your commissioners, however feel bound to saiy that they have presented | 

this organization simply in reference to the existing state of things. Their 
own settled convictions are, that the whole district system as stated in the bill 
should be promptly discontinued, and that of making each civil township a 
district, substituted in its place. The following are some of the reasons which 
have led to this conviction : 

1. It facilitates and greatly simplifies the organization of school corpora- 
tions. 

2. It gives fewer occasions for controversies relative to boundaries. 

6. It equaliziee among a large community the burdens imposed in the 
erection, repairs and outfit of school houses, offers much greater facilities and 
inducements to establish township libraries and to sustain and increase them. 

8. It annihilates forever the possibility of cutting up a population into 
small districts, to which the district system so frequently leads. 

10. It leads to the erection of more commodious school houses, with larger 
accommodations and means of instruction. 

12. It offers facilities for classifying those of different ages and attain- 
ments, and of employing different grades of teachers in their instruction." 

In commenting upon these Hon. John W. Ackers State Superintendent, 
says among other things. ''The law is so complex and contradictory that ex* ' 
planations and official opinions are necessary in almost every case to inform 
the people what they may do and how it should be done. Many mistakes are 
made. Districts are illegally organized, resulting in litigation to the injury of 
the cause of education." This might have been said of Dakota two years 
ago, and the trouble was rapidly increasing. 

** Many weak subdistncts have been forced into independent organizations 
against their will, however poor they may be, or however unable to provide a 
good school, they must accept the inevitable and do the best they can." 

" Four sections of land, without regard to value, now generally constitute 
a school district, and districts of but two sections are ^uite numerous. If this 
unwise policy of creating small districts continues, it is not difficult to see 
what the result will be, — small and inadequate houses, poorly paid teachers 
and, therefore, inferior schools." 

" Were school-houses, the property of the school township in which 
they are located, there would not be so great a disposition to out tike levies to 
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SO small a figure. All would feel a common interest and a oommon pride in 
every btulding and all its equipments. A better class of teachers would be 
attracted and retained." This is already true in Dakota. 

" So long as the districts of the township are practically separated in all 
their interests and affairs, nothing will come of the excellent provision for 
township high schools. With the township system the central high school 
would naturally and speedily follow. It mav not be a high school, but at least 
a school of higher grade, with better classification in all schools of the town- 
ship. Here the older boys and girls could attend from all parts of the town- 
ship, and the younger children the primary schools in their immediate locality. 
This would be a long step toward grading the schools, a problem upon whi^h 
the ablest educators have worked for years, and that, too, without making any 
very marked' advance. One teacher could be secured of more than average 
ability and attainments. He might be given a supervisory power, and charged 
with the responsibility of preparing a course of study and of seeing to it, in 
some degree, that it was carried out in each school. He should hold regular 
teachers meetings all the teachers of the township being required to attend." 
It will be observed that the law of Dakota has these meetings in view and prac- 
tically provides for all these features. They will all be needed sooner than 
many suppose. Close supervision, teachers meetings and a uniform course of 
study, with uniformity of text books in the township, are essential features of 
general advance and equal advantages. 

"These are some of the unanswerable arguments against the district and 
in favor of the township as the unit. It is a remarkable fact that the small 
district plan has grown and fastened itself upon us, against the uniform 
recommendations and the strenuous efforts of every man who has stood at the 
head of educational interests of our State to prevent it. 

In 1857 Hon. Marturin L. Fisher, then Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, in speaking of district organization, said: '*The tendency of the present 
system is to multiply districts so far that they contain but a small number of 
scholars, and, of course receive but a small portion of the school money. The 
consequence of this is that in many districts no school is kept, and iu a greater 
number it is kept for so short a time as to be almost useless. If each town- 
ship form one school district, under charge of a competent committee, they 
could establish as many schools in different parts of the township as the in- 
habitants nead, and provide for the continuance of schools for the same length 
of time, thereby affording equal opportunities to all the children of the town- 
ship to obtain an education." 

Hon. Thos. H Benton, who succeeded Mr. Fisher says: '""It is to be re- 
gretted that the early educators and legislators of the country ever incorpor- 
ated the feature of small districts into their oommon school system. The pre- 
cedent established by them has obtained so firm a hold on the public mind 
that none of those who have succeeded them are willing to assume the re- 
st)onsibility of departing materially from it. It is too complicated to be 
readily understood and administered, and consequently leads first to confus- 
ion and discord, and ultimately to neglect and indifference among the people 
of the district." 

Hon. D. Franklin Wells says: "The advantages oi the district township 
system are so numerous and apparent that prominent educators in other States 
where it has not yet been introduced are laboring earnestly for its adoption." 

He might have added that in States where it has been adopted, notably 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Indiana it is so strong with the people 
that nothing could induce them to go back to the district plan. I qu te from 
the report of Massachusetts State Board of Education for 1872. The school 
committee of Perue say: "We congratulate our citizens upon their refusal to 
return to the old district system. In the judgment of your committee, to have 
done so would have been to advance backward and the present is not the age 
for retrograde movements in any matter pertaining to our educational in- 
terests." 

Hon. A. S. Kissell, speaking of subdistricts, says: "A large majority of the 
most active friends of education in Iowa, have always insisted that a serious 
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mistake was made in the inoorporation of the subdistrict feature into the dis- 
trict township system; that if each civil township had been made a simple, 
single disirict, to be governed by a board of directors, to be chosen at large 
in the district as in independent districts, and provision made for bat one 
annual meeting of the electors, instead of two, much better results might 
have been looked for, and better satisfaction given." His objections to rural 
independent districts are so tersely and forcibly stated as to warrant me in 
quotmg them at some length. He says: "It will increase the number of 
school districts to eight or nine thousand.*' 

He estimated very much too low. We already have more than twelve 
thousand. 

** 2d. It will greatly increase the number of school officers required to 
manage our school interests. If the system should be inaugurated through- 
out the State under the present law. the number would be increased from less 
than ten thousand under the old system to more than twenty-six thousand 
additional school officers. Such increase in the number of districts, and 
diminution in their size, would tend to the election of inefficient and careless 
officers who neither possess the ability to perform the duties properly, nor 
sufficient interest to make the attempt. 

''4th. To pay the additional secretaries and treasurers twenty dollars 
each, the average salary now paid, would cost the State three hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars a year, being nearly one-tenth of our present total ex- 
X>enditures for school purposes. 

" 5th. In parcelling out the school funds into so many hands there will be 
greater liability to mismanagement and loss, more danger of misapplication of 
public funds, and less chance to detect it. 

**6th. It will largely increase the labors of county auditors and county 
treasurers, in making out tax lists, and accounting for taxes. 

7th. It will increase the difficulty and expense of securing the annual 
statistics, and make them less reliable. 

8th. It will produce endless strife and contention in the adjustment of 
boundary lines. 

9th. It will increase the evil of favoritism in the selection of teachers. 

10th. It will prevent the formation of township, union and graded schools. 

11th. It will multiply the text book evil in the matter of uniformity be- 
tween districts. 

12th. It will gr'^tly increase the ioequality of taxation for school pur- 
poses, usually placing the heavier burden of tax upon the poorer districts and 
poorer people." . 

In his message, in 1874, Gov. Samuel Merrill cordially commended the 
foregoing and urged the abolition of the subdistrict system, " It is peculiar 
to Iowa, was adopted as a compromise between small districts formerly in 
vogue and the township organization now so generally adopted throughout 
the north. In my opinion, it has lasted long enough to establish the superior- 
ity of the system whose adoption it impedes, and to furnish another illustra- 
tion of the general inutility of compromises in establishing anything perma- 
nent." 

State Superintendents Abemethy and Von Ooelln are quoted to the same 
effect, and this follows: "Every statement made by educational men has been 
verified and it should not be thought necessary to offer further argument to 
convince any rational person that the mistakes of the early years of our history, 
with relation to district organization, should now be corrected. The subdis- 
trict feature should be dropped entirely. Incorporated towns of 500 inhabi- 
tants, and all cities, should be made independent districts, with at least four 
sections of land." An argument follows in favor of but one fund, or at most 
two funds. 

We have thus given somewhat at length the experience of a 
neighboring state with the hope that its actual experience may 
dissuade Dakota from pursuing the same course. We are now 
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prepared to go forward. One greatest difficulty is past. The 
qestion is already practically solved. Due care in legislating, will 
render our system general, harmonious and the best in the United 
States. 

THE SCHOOL LANDS. 

Preparation was made for discussing iuUy the important 
question of protecting, managing and disposing of these lands, 
but space does not now permit its publication. Equally with the 
establishment of the best attainable school, system the proper care 
of these lands and the creation from their ^sale of a great endow- 
ment for the common schools is the greatest question presented to 
the new state. Its honor will be tried more severely by this than 
by any other question. The great value of these lands furnishes 
the inducement to corruption in managing the trust. Then the 
state, long delayed in its admission, may demand too immediate 
an effort at relief from the sale of these lands. This has been a 
common error. But five years at a high price will give far 
greater relief than at a low price. The pittance of two dollars 
and a half an acre mentioned in bills for enabling acts will pro. 
duce but a small fund when all the lands shall be sold. If their 
management be left to legislation and executive officers alone they 
will be mainly lost, so sure as time passes. This is the testimony 
of every state. It is especially so in California, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Iowa and others. There is no security but in strong con- 
stitutional safeguards — provisions that officers, legislatures and 
courts cannot disregard. To reach this most desirable end, the 
members of our constitutional conventions should be chosen from 
small districts where political responsibility will attach to their 
acts. 

There are two or three courses open for adoption that will 
secure good results. The constitution should -prohibit the sale of 
any of these lands for a price less than about $40 or $60 an acre, 
and mean while those not sold should be leased for a cash annual 
rental in advance. They will mainly be needed in a few years. 
Another method is to sell the lands at a lower price for a period 
of 30 years, at the end of which time they would revert to the 
state for school purposes. This would give a quicker relief, and 
would absolutely secure the permanent school fund. There is no 
need to sell the fee. The price paid needs immediate investment* 
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Land security must be taken. These is danger of loss. Leaang 
the lands prevents loss of principal. If a year's rental be lost the 
principal is secure. So in sales for limited periods. These are' 
but long leases in effect, while the property is taxable. 

The total amount of these lands is greatly over estimated by 
many newspaper writers and pamphleteers. It i^ usually stated 
that two sections in every township are thus secured, or one 
eighteenth of the whole domain. This is stated at 150,000 square 
miles, or ninetynsix millions acres, which gives five and 
a third millions of acres for school lands. There will, in 
fact, be not more than three and a half million acres if that many. 
We get only the sections vacant when surveyed. A large num- 
ber are lost each year by occupation prior to survey. A vast area 
will be lost in the Indian reservations. 1 hey are not secured by 
the bill providing for the opening of the reservation. Many are 
lost in mountainous and mining regions and some in the bad 
lands. With all effort henceforth, two million acres each for North 
and South Dakota will be the utmost possible limit; but these 
should in twenty years produce fifty millions of dollars for each 
state. The exaggeration of expectation as to the amount of these 
lands creates indifference as to their protection. 
yX r^ It is respectfully recommended that the legislature provide 
by law duep^ecuniary penalties for trespass upon these lands. 
There is no doubt but in the exercise of the police power to 
prevent fraud and protect its present and future interests, the Ter- 
itory has this power. 

It is further respectfully recommended; that the legislature 
take some action toward securing the right to select now other 
sections in place of those lost to the school lands. If it be long 
delayed, there will remain no lands of any value to select. 

TERMS, FORBIQN LANQUAGB, CHURCH SCHOOLS. 

The law should be so amended as to require not less than six 
months public school each year in every corporation, except in 
counties that have not been organized three years, and in such 
counties four months. Another provision should require this six 
months to be divided between summer or autumn and winter 
terms. This rule is needed as a matter of justice to all classes 
and ages oi children. There is a persistence by some classes of 
foreigners in holding schools in their mother tongue, instead of 
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the English. Some of these schools are also religious or church 
schools, and use the public school house to the exclusion of sum- 
mer public schools. Advice, instruction and decisions do not 
reach these eases. The majority favors them, elects the d,istrict 
board and maintains the school. Wholly for their good, and 
without prejudice, the law should enforce a change. The objec- 
tion is they use the school house and the time for public schools. 

UNIVERSITY LANDS. 

By the act approved Feb. 18, 1881, Congress donated, as 
the foundation of a University, 72 sections of land, to be selected 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. Theii* sale 
is yet reserved under the control of the United States. This of- 
fice took measures early to have these lands selected. At that time 
valuable lands were surveyed and not taken by settlers. Most of 
the lands were selected by actual observation in the field, and 
were reported to the Interior Department. Unexpectedly, and for 
reasons never given, the selection was not ordered and made ef. 

fective. All were lost by settlement. A year or more lat^ the 
Secretary appointed the Superintendent of Public Instruction an 
agent of the department to make the selections. In the fall and 
winter of 1882, this was completed and the land^ reserved. Since 
then a few tracts have again been appropriated by settlers^ and 
their claims allowed. There now remains sixty-eight and a half 
sections, in whole sections or parts, that are actually reserved and 
will remain intact. Ihis office will, when possible, select the re- 
maining three and a half sections. The following are the lands 
reserved : 
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TBRRITOBIAL BDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

In compliance with the requirements of law the reports of 
the boards of regents and of the president of the University of Da- 
kota, located at Vermillion, are printed at the close of this report. 
The other institutions are not required to report in this manner. 
They are the University of • '. orth Dakota, at Grand Forks; the 
Agricultural College, at Brookings; the Normal Schools, at Madi- 
son and Spearfish and the Deaf Mute School at Sioux Falls. The 
blind of the Territory are educated at Vinton, Iowa, in the school 
of. that state, under contract authorized by law between the Terri- 
torial and State authorities. 

UNIVERSITY OF DAKOTA. 

This is situated upon a campus of twenty acres adjoining 
Vermillion, Clay county, and it is desired to add twenty acres to 
this, making a square tract of forty acres. The main building is 
104 feet by 72 feet, in its largest dimensions, and has three stories 
with a full basement. The west wing has two stories with base- 
ment and contains six rooms of good size. The whole is built of 
Sioux Quartzyte, with cut stone trimmings. It has a good 
reference library of 500 volumes. The mineral cabinet contains 
over 500 native geological specimens and fossils. The apparatus 
includes a fine selection of instruments for illustrating the instruc- 
tion in natural philosophy, chemistry, geology and physiology. 
There are 116 students enrolled for the first term this year, and 
the university is doing valuable work while it is steadily advanc- 
ing in popular favor and support and filling the place designed 
for so important an institution. The report gives the names of 
officers and students and all other facts. 

UNIVERSITY OP NORTH DAKOTA. 

This institution is located upon a tract of 20 acres near Grand 
Forks. It was chartered in 1883, when it received an appropria- 
tion of 130,000 as a building fund. The section of the main build- 
ing which is completed is 150 feet by 54 feet, and there is also an 
observatory, both admirably adapted to their purposes, massive 
in form and thoroughly substantial and excellent in construction. 
The preparatory, normal and collegiate departments have been 
organized since September last and over 50 students are in atten- 
dance, and the numbet is increasing. The charter provides for 
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departments of law, aiedidne and industrial arts. The faculty 
consists of 

Wm. Blackburn, D. D., President, and Professor of Mental 
Moral and Political Science. 

Henry Montgomery; M. A., B.«Sc., Vice President and Pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences. 

Webster Merrifield, B. A., Professor of Latin and Greek 
Languages and Literatures. 

Li its teaching force are also Mrs. E. S. Mott and two assistant 
instructors. The university is controlled by a board of six 
regents, one of whom is the governor of the Territory. 

AQRICULTUBAL COLLBGB, 

Located at Brookings, Brookings county, and chartered in 1883. 
has a large and handsome building, massive in style It and 
very thorough and substantial in construction, one of the 
finest in elevation, appearance and permanent value erected by 
the Territory for Iny purpose. It is upon an elevation adjoining 
the city of Brookings and has, besides the immediate grounds, a 
farm of eighty acres adjacent. Under the presidency of Hon. 
George Lilley, the school was but recently opened and organized, 
and now has about fifty students in attendance, and promises very 
great usefulness and honor. With ample facilities it is confi- 
dently believed the school would soon contain over two hundred 
students, as it meets a need over a wide area from which access is 
convenient It should be made not only an Agricultural CSoUege 
but a real Industrial University where all the instruction required 
by any person could be secured in all the applied or industrial 
sciences and arts. We need in Dakota such a college, where not 
only the mind and taste may be cultivated, but where especially 
the eye and the hand may be trained. This training need not 
be simply in muscular labor or to industry and faithful applica- 
tion, but should be toward skilled industry and the application 
of science and inventive genius, with trained hands, to the prob- 
lems of field and shop We have great practical problems to solve, 
in which the elements are soils and climate and all material things. 
Our people are mainly devoted to agriculture in all its forms. 
We have also rich mining regions. Manufactories suited to our 
needs are to be promoted. Through such a school vast good may 
be continually accomplished. The productive capacity of the 
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people may be greatly increased. Industrial training oombined 
with mental discipline and intelligence, which such a school 
should supply if properly equipped, will prepare our youth to open 
all sources of wealth to all our people. The trained genius of 
mind and eye and hand combined, will enoble labor, enhance 
production and promote in the highest degree the best state econ- 
omy. It is only the ignorant workingmen who are too numer- 
ous. Such a school would reflect upon our common schools great 
benefit. The hand should be honored as well as the taste, the 
eye as well as the brain. There should never be a caste of supe- 
rior classic education. All departments should hold equal honor, 
and that of industrial education should not be postponed. 

THB NORMAL SCHOOL AT MADISON. 

This is now in its second year under Charles S. Richardson, 
A. B., Principal and E. W. Evenson, A. B., Assistant, with lectures 
by prominent resident phybicians upon Anatomy, Physiology and 
Hygiene. The site is large, convenient to the town and good in 
every respect. The building is a substantial frame upon base- 
ment walls of stone, and is two full stories high. It is 70 feet by 
50 feet with a side projection frr entrance, stairs and hails of 60 
feet by 12 J feet. The plan is to veneer the structure with brick, 
and when this is done it will be a superior building in strength, 
convenience and comfort, and will accommodate 200 students in 
classes. There were a total of 64 different students in attendance 
last year, 17 men and 37 women. The institution is well located 
for health and in a community suited to the good life of students. 
Its good influence is already felt upon the public schools. There 
is nothing they need so much as trained teacfiers, and the vast 
expansion of our schools creates a pressing demand for a great en- 
largement of this school, and opening of Normal Departments in 
the universities. 

THB NORMAL SCHOOL AT SPBARFISH. 

This institution was located at Spearfish, Lawrence county 
(in the Black Hills of Southern Dakota,) by chapter 100 of the 
laws of 1881, and by an amendatory act of 1883. The citizens 
donated 40 acres of land for a site Sept. 1, 1883, one half mile 
from the town. The grounds are well located and beautiful. 
The school could not be visited. A letter from Joseph Bamsdell, 
President of the Board, states that the building was completed 
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Feb'y 27, 1884. It is 45 ft. by 30 feet in size, two stories high of 
brick. The stories are each 15 feet high. It has a large cistern, 
with spouting, drainage and ventilation complete. About the 
middle of March, 1884 Van Buren Baker, of Pennsylvania was em- 

polyed as principal and the school opened. Three terms have since 
been held. During the first term there were many young pupils, 
attracted through novelty, and as a natural result did not remain. 
Fifteen pupils were enrolled during the third term. The remote- 
ness of the several counties in and near the Black Hills from the 
other Territorial institutions will make it desirable and necessary 
to maintain a school for them and to give its course of study a 
wider scope and put it in charge of able and competent instruc- 
tors. 

DEAF MUTB SCHOOL. 

This institution in located on the eastern side of the city of 
Sioux Falls, upon an attractive site and has buildings 
worth $20,000. It is in excellent condition and doing its work 
well, and meeting the wants of the defective class for which it 
provides in a satisfactory manner. Its condition and needs will 
be fully reported by its governing board. 

PBIVATB AND RBLIOIOUS COLLBQBS AND SCHOOLS 

The great work of the Territory in education does not limit 
the enterprise of its citizens or the vigor of christian work in this 
behalf. Colleges and academies are being founded on every hand 
and some have become already established in their high useful- 
ness. If one needs more than the public school report to show 
the character of our people and the spirit they exhibit in favor 
ot education it can be found in these schools. There are many 
parochial, Indian and other schools that are not here noted, as 
the facts could not be gathered. Nearly every military post has 
a school, and there is hardly a town of considerable size without 
some private, kindergarten or parochial school. A considerable 
number of our youth are drawn also to colleges and academies 
outside the Territory. Brief mention is made of the institutions 
of which knowledge has been obtained. 

YANKTON COLLBGB, 

under the auspices of theii Association of Congregational Churches, 
has an attractive building upon a fine site. Its property is worth 
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$25,000. Its total enrollment is 105, including some students in 
art and music only. Library, 1,200 volumes. The classes are 
the most advanced of any in the Territory, and the institution, 
now in its third year, has established a high, reputation, for ae- 
curacy in scholarship and thoroughness of instruction. It has 
no endowment in possession, but one large and one small one in 
control. President, Rev. Joseph Ward, D. D. 

ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEART, 

Yankton, Catholic, has a large and fine building, which with 
other property is worth $40,000. It is now an Indian school with 
75 Indian boys as students. It is under the immediate supervise 
ion of Rt. Rev. Bishop Marty, and of Rev. Father Willard. 

DAKOTA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

Sioux Falls, under the control of the Association of Baptist 
Churches. The building is of Sioux quartzyte, 76 by 43 feet, and 
four stories in height. Property worth $20,000. It has 115 stu- 
dents, of whom 60 are private students in music, piano and voice. 
Hardy C. Stone, A. B., Principal. 

ALL saints' school, 

Sioux Falls, under the immediate supervision of the Rt. Rev. W. 
H . Hare, Missionary Bishop of South Dakota, Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. The corner-stone was laid Thursday, Sept. 11, 1884, 
and a large and handsome building of stone is well advanced. It 
has some endowment. 

PIERRE university, 

Presbyterian, situated at Pierre, Hughes county. One building 
completed and in use, 50 by 36 feet, two stories, -and one well ad- 
vanced in erection, 76 by 50 feet, three stories, 60 feet high at 
the tower, and 45 in the main part Value of property, $30,000. 
Endowment $5,000, and temporary income $2,500. There are 30 
students enrolled. President, Rev. T. M. Lindley. 

TOWER university. 

Tower City, Cass County, upon the Northern Pacific railroad. 
Founded and endowed with $100,000 by Charlemagne Town. It 
is under control of the Baptist Churches, and has ample build- 
ings in process of erection. 
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THB METHODIST UNIVERSITY 



was, by the Conference of that Church, located at Mitchell, with 
a branch at Ordway. These locations were conditioned upon the 
donation of certain property, wliich in the former case has not 
yet been completed, and the work awaits further action. At Ord- 
way, Brown county, the institution opens January 5th, 1885, in 
buildings provided by that town. 

The Presbyterian churches have located a College at Jamestown, 
Stutsman county, upon the Northern Pacific railroad, but its pres- 
ent condition and advancement is not reported. 

A Scandinavian college has lately been removed from he state 
of Iowa to Canton, in Lincoln county, and is now in progress in 
suitable buildings which had been erected there for another pur- 
pose. 

The Protestant Episcopal church has a parochial school at 
Yankton with sixty pupils, and others in the Territory. 

In addition to the Academy of the Sacred Heart above men" 
tioned at Yankton, there are the following Catholic schools in 
Dakota, as furnished upon request by Rt. Rev. Bishop Marty : 

LOCATION AND NAME PUPILS. 

Bismarck, St. Mary's Academy 120 

Deadwood, St. Ambrose Academy 80 

Fargo, St. Joseph's Academy 90 

Grand Forks, St. Bernard's 150 

Jamestown, Parochial School 50 

Mariazell, Parochial School 50 

Mandan, Parochial School 40 

Rome, Parochial School 36 

Wahpeton, Parochial School 90 

Yankton, Parochial School 110 

■ 

Devil's Lake, Dolorosa School 80 Indians 

Devil's Lake, St. Michaels 25 

Standing Rock, St. Benedict 60 

Standing Rock, St. Scholastica 12(> « 

Cannonball, St. Francis Xavier 40 ** 

Turtle Mountains, St. John Baptist 106 " 

CONCLUSION. 

For six years I have had the honor to serve in this place, and 
they have been years of hard labor. The vast area of the Terri- 
tory, its rapid growth, the many new counties organized, two of 
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them in one year 500 miles apart, the many changes in county 
superintendents in former years, and the poorest law under which 
schools have been organized in the United States in recent times 
have tended to make the work difficult, hasty and often imperfect 
The demand has been constant for more work, but to do anything 
else would have been to leave undone that which was done. With 
a vast correspondence and all other duties arising in the line of 
official work and all that are added thereto, it has not been easy 
to do anything thoroughly well. Hasty work has been the rule. 
Long routes of travel and attendance at institutes leave office work 
behind, and letters must be replied to, decisions made and instruc- 
tions given with all the rapidity possible. Amid all this, reports 
must be prepared and school laws written, and severe criticisms 
have not been spared because they were not perfect. Some of the 
severest judgments have come from those who know by their own 
experience the effect of hurried work upon its quality ; and others 
from some who never drew a section of law in precise language, 
or proposed an original plan or combination. 

At first it seemed, when we were all so new and inexperienced, 
that there was no one to help, we see .our own labors so much 
easier than we do those of others. But every year has brought 
new and better workers ; and now there are many. Graded and 
high schools have through their teachers and pupils wrought a 
beneficial influence upon all the schools. Many Christian men 
have labored for education and are leading the people onward no 
less surely because their woik is not in public schools. These 
Christian Colleges and schools are all needed to help the State 
Schools. There is room for all and each is better for the others, 
The many able Superintendents of counties and towns and the 
general movement led by these and others make all the labor now 
easy. There is a condition of improvement that is very gratify- 
ing. The best legislation that can be devised can be given with 
confidence into the hands of these men to use. '^Education is the 
cheap defense of nations/* tbo' it costs more than all else we pay 
in the name of government. We stand "tho' favored of the ages* 
in the foremost files of time," and universal education and the 
best education for all, are the aims alike of Christian philanthro- 
pist and scientific leader. 

'* Look out and not in ; 
Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not baok : 
Leudahaad**' 



Bbpobt of the Boabd of Bbobnts of the Univbbsity of Dakota to Hob. 

W. H. H. BBADIiB, SuPBBINTBNDBNT of PUBliic IkSTBUOTJON, TXBBITOBY 

OF Dakota, Ootobbb, let, 1884. in ComfijIanoe with 8botion 16, Ohaptxb 
38, OF the Laws of the Lbgislatiye Assembly of the Tebbitoby of 
Dakota, 1883. 



Hon. W. H. H. Beadle, JSaperintendent of Jf ablio lostraotiou, Territory of 

Dakota, Tankton, D. T.: 

Dbab Sib:— Id compliaDoe witb seotion 16, obapter 38, of the laws of the 
legislative assembly 1883, of the Territory of Dakota, we make the following 
report : 

From April 16, 1883, to Jane 5, 1883, the following professors and teaohers 
were hired by the board of regents to teaoh in the university of Dakota. 

Piofessor Eph. M. Epstein at a salary of one hundred dollars per month. 

Miss OarriQ E. Lawrence at a salary of forty-five dollars per month. 

For the university school year begin uing September 17, 1883, and ending 
June 19, 1884, the following professor, teachers and officer? were employed by 
the board of regents. 

Professors J. W. Simonds at a salary of twelve hundred dollars per annum. 

Professor G. E. Culver at a salary of one thousand dollars per annum 

Professor Eph. M. Epstein at a salary of one thousand dollars per annum. 

During the year the board employed Miss Amy White as an assistant 
teacher for four months at a salary ot thirty dollars per month, and the board 
employed Miss Agnes True as an assistant teacher for three months at a salary 
of fifteen dollars per month. 

In September, 1883. the board employed Peter S. Jensen as janitor of the 
university at a salary of fifteen dollars per month. In January 1884, the board 
employed Peter S. Jensen as janitor of the university for the balance of the 
school year at a salary of twenty dollars per month. 

On April 16, 1884, at a meeting of the board of regents, professor- J. W. 
Simonds was elected president of the university of Dakota at a salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars per annum, and at the same meeting the board 
employed for the ensuing school year the following professors: 

Professor J. W. Simonds, at a salary of five hundred dollars per annum. 

Professor G. E. Culver, at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars per annum. 

On May 16, 1884, at a meeting of the board of regents the board employed 
for the ensuing school year, the following professois; 

Professor E. M. Epstein, at a salary of twelve hundred dollars per annum, 
and 

Mrs. Ciel Sedgwick McGregor, at a salary of six hundred dollars per 
annum. 

At the sams meeting of the board it authorized the executive committee, 
with President J. W. Simonds, to eater into an arrangement with Doctor G. 
S. Agersborg, to secure his services for the University, in organizing a depart- 
ment of zoology, and to pay him not to exceed three hundred dollars for his 
services as instructor and curator of the University. 

At a meeting of the board of regents held on Septembter 4, 1884, the 
board employed Peter S. Jensen and William Blanchard as janitors of the 
University for the ensuing school year at a salary of twenty-five dollars per 
month. 

On April 16, 1883, Martin J. Lewis was elected treasurer. 

On August 2, 1883, the board of regents elected John L. Jolley secretary 
of the board, at a salary of two hundred dollars per annum. 

In accordance with the purpose of the act creating this board, we have 
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expended nearly $6,000.00 to complete the wing of the baildiug which was 
partially built by Clay coanty. 

We have also erected and inclosed a main building, the walls of which 
»re Sioux Falls qaartzyte and the trimmiuge of stone Irom Stone Oity. The 
extreme size of this building is 68 feet by 116 feet. It is three stories high 
with tower 111 feet 6 inches high from the grade line. It is roofed with iron 
shingles. 

There are six school rooms on each floor, 18 in all, two halls run through 
the building each ten feet wide. The north side of the building is a chapel 
whose inside measurement is 42 by 46 feet. Its windows are cathedral glass 
and It is seated with opera chairs, 244 in all, affixed to a raised floor. The plat- 
form is 16 by 19 feet in the clear. The acoustic properties of this elegant 
room are perfect. All the doors and wainscotting of the main building are 
seasoned oak, the floor of Georgia pine. All windows are hung on weights 
with suitable fasteners. 

Height of the chapel is 24 feet, of the school rooms twelve feet four 
inches. 

Owing to the amount of money required to finish the wing as before stated 
we did not have sufficient to complete tbe second and third stories of the main 
building. They are not need this scholastic year, but we believe they will be 
required on the opening of tbe next one. 

All the material furnished and all the work done has been first class, it 
having been our purpose to build for tbe future and not alone for to-day. A 
plain fence surrounds tbe twenty acres owned by the Territory, inside of 
which there are two rows of thrifty forest trees set out by our order. 

We respectfully recommend that the following appropriations be made 
by the legislative assembly tor tbe university for the ensuing biennial term: 

DOIj'S. ots. 

Apparatus fund 8 1,000 00 

Library 1.000 00 

Completing and furnishing main building. 10,000 00 

Lights and fuel 3,000 00 

Janitor and engineer 1,200 00 

Mecessary incidental expenses 1,000 00 

Secretary's salary 1,000 00 

Improving University grounds 2,000 00 

Salary of the president 4,000 00 

Salaries of professors and teachers 13,750 00 

For purchase of 20 acres additional and adjoining ground 1,600 00 

Heating apparatus and fire extinguishers 6,000 00 

Boarding hall and dormitories and furnishing same 16,000 00 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JOHN W. SIMONDS, 
NEWVILLE D. FANNING. 

E. T. CRES8EY, 
EDWARD 0. ERICSON, 

F. N. BURDICK, 

Regents of the University of the Territory of Dakota. 
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ACCOUKT CONSTRUCTION FUND. 




1 
2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 
16 
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18 
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Jnne 27 '83 



July 7 
Aug 24 



25 

30 

Sept 8 



19 



20 


22 


21 




22 


28 


23 


Oct 3 


24 


12 


25 


15 


36 




27 




% 




28 




29 


23 


30 


30 


31 




32 


31 


23 


Nov 2 


34 


8 


35 


13 


36 


20 


37 




38 


26 


39 




40 


26 


41 


28 


42 





Ohas. Palmer, 21 J^ days work attending masona. 

Patrick Fox 25 days mason work $ 77.75 

" " 1650 i yards plaster less 26 yards 
sand 519 60 

GT Salmer, hardware 

F N Burdick, freight 

G G Porter, carpenter work 

J P Dennis, sash weights 

A H Lathrop, lumber 

Farley k Lootscher Manuf g Co. oak wainscoating 

G T Salmer, hardware 

F N Burdick, freight 

Thompson k Lewis, lumber and lime 

Andrews, Fletcher & Co 

Perkins Bros., printing proposals 

W T Camahan, digging and removing 1175 cubic 
yards dirt at 11 cts. digging 17 cubic yards dirt 

F N Burdick, freight S671.01, furniture 840.17 

Thomas Kane & Co., furniture 

A Heilgeson, merchandise 

W T Camahan, hauling stone 

Martin Johnson & Co., 13 }^ days labor and haul- 
ing ^water at $1.75 per day 

Andrew E Norman, Painting 

Martin Johnson & Co., mason work 

F N Burdick, freight 19 cars stone 

F N Burdick, freight cars stone $377.36, freight 
on window frames $55.86, paid cash to Peter 
Morgan for cleaning cellar of University $3.36 

Martin Johnson & Co., mason work $600.00, extra 
work excavating $27.60 

Thompson & Lewis, lumber 

G T Calmer, paints oil and varnish 

F N Burdick, freight on 4 cars of stone $83.00 
freight on 1 care of cut sone, $17.00, freight 
on 1 car of cut stone $32.00 

S J Lewis, Abstract of title 

W T Camahan, hauling stone 

Martin Johnson & Co., mason work estimate No. 2 

George G Porter, carpenter work 

F N Burdick, freight on 8 cars stone and windows 

W H Bason, hatding 

William G Bower, 55,000 brick 

G G Porter, carpenter work estimate No. 1 

F N Burdick, freight 1 car cut stone 8 cars stone . 

F N Burdick freight 1 car cut stone. 4 cars stone . 

Caldwell & BKss, Printing 

Martin Johnson &. Co., mason work est's No 4 and 5 

G T Salmer, Merchandise 

GT Salmer, merchandise 

G T Salmer, paint and glass 

J A Green, cut stone 



$ 32 25 



2228 
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146 

203 

716 

23 

21 

560 

153 

206 

544 

36 

42 

13 2 
711 
551 
2 
100 

25 

86 

502 

345 



26 
27 
85 
44 
11 
80 
00 
48 
84 
28 
26 
50 

00 
18 
20 
50 
00 

12 
87 
00 
72 



2228 
2228 
2228 
2228 
2228 
2228 
2228 
2228 
2228 
2260 
2260 
2260 

2239 
2293 
2294 
2296 
2205 

2306 
2304 
2305 
2318 



386 55 



637 

1207 

93 



132 

2 

200 

533 

74 

159 

4 

412 

300 

198 

106 

34 

910 

14 

33 

7 

2000 



60 
82 
95 



00 
50 
00 
00 
17 
69 
60 
50 
00 
03 
47 
50 
76 
46 
81 
65 
00 



2340 

2369 
2387 
2383 



2881 
2386 
2382 
2399 
2429 
2430 
2444 
2348 
2469 
2486 
2516 
2623 
2525 
2529 
2532 
2536 
2556 
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ACCOUNT CONSTRUCTION FUND. 




43 



44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

98 

94 

95 

96 



Dec 



30 

30 
1 



4 
26 
Jany 3 '84 



Feb 13 
13 

March 1 
21 

Apr 16 

26 
May 16 



May 16 



15 
Jiin 19 



JtdyS 
5 
22 
19 
14 
21 
31 



Aug 7 
July 31 
Aug 23 
29 
29 
26 
July 31 
Aug 29 
23 
Sept 4 



' • •«• •••• 
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Farley & Letcher, mauuf y Co., window and door 

frames 

F N Burdick, freight eyebeam plate and stone.... 

W T Carnahan, hauling furniture 

Hart Bros., hauling plank and frames 

D W Wheeler, painting 

Bridgeman & Lotze, curtains and fixtures.... 

£ G Erricson, freight on stone 

Thompson & Lewis, lumber 

W T Carnahan, hauling stone 

William G. Bower, brick 

FN Burdick, freight 

Martin & Anderson eyebeams and plates 

George G Porter, carpenter work 

A J Oharline blacksmith work 

W L Dow, part of architects salary 

FN Burdick, freight 

FN Burdick, freight 

G T Salmer, glue, oil varnish etc 

Patrick Fox, plastering and laborer 

Martin Johnson & Co., mason work 

Thompson & Lewis, lumber 

Vaughn Bros., iron 

Martin Johnson &Co., mason work 

F N Burdick, freight 

WT Carnahan, hauling stone 

G G Porter, carpenter work. 

G G Porter, carpenter work estimate No 2 

Samuel Egan, sand .. 

D W Wheeler, painting 

J A Green, cut stone 

G T Salmer, hardware ♦... 

St. Paul Foundry Co., bolts straps and washers 

Patrick Fox, brick work . 

F N Burdick, freight 

H E Vaughn, anchor rods 

J W Taylor, roofing 

G G Porter, carpenter work, estimate No. 3 

FN Burdick, expenses to Chicago for furniture.... 

W L Dow, architect's salary 

Thompson & Lewis, lumber 

Geo W Parker, galvanized iron work 

Chas M Eeohler, stone 

* mason work 

C Harley Smith, advertising 

J W Taylor, roofing aod other items 

Patrick Fox, plastering and other items 

FN Burdick, freight 

S J Lewis, insurance 

Patrick Fox, brickwork 

" plastering and work 

S J Charline, work on university 

G G Porter, carpenter work, estimate No. 4 

Thos Kane & Co., chairs 

" chairs and desks 

Total 
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36 

2 

11 

n 

4 

33 

424 

111 

249 

45 

37 

55 

40 

500 

12 

58 

7 

33 

224 

383 

19 

1600 

81 

19 

39 

500 

84 

10 

600 

6 

74 

300 

96 

9 

800 

500 

56 

200 00 

475 79 

1,396 

1,000 

34 

5 



00 
10 
40 
15 
00 
60 
OQ 
34 
75 
68 
80 
98 
75 
63 
00 
65 
16 
80 
00 
00 
19 
35 
13 
25 
50 
10 
00 
75 
00 
00 



2567 
2658 
2577 
2578 
2586 
2654 
2655 
2715 
2716 
2717 
2718 
2748 
2827 
2826 
2937 
2943 
3033 
3039 
3052 
3053 
3i33 
3134 
3135 
3136 
3143 
3144 
3145 
3146 
3164 
3263 



6013274 



00 
00 
86 
00 
CO 
(iO 
55 



15 
00 
70 
00 



3206 
3331 
3335 
3391 
3392 
3393 
3416 
3423 
3424 
3425 
3489 
3440 
3459 



485 0013469 
729 6013489 

91 90!3513 
a36 OO 3324 
492 00,3525 
144 00 3536 

25 00 3586 
300 00 3526 
544 00 3537 
125 00 3722 



26,990 24 
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IMPROVINO GROUNDS FUND. 




1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



Jtily 8, 
Sept 9, 
Aug 24, 

31, 
Sept. 8, 

10. 

19, 
19. 

19, 
20, 
Nov 26, 
Deo. 5, 
July 3, 
May 16, 
16, 
16, 
19, 
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Name and What For 



James Egan, work on grounds, 

Aaron Carpenter, furnishing and planting 140 trees 
W H H Washburn, two days work sowing oats . . . 

W T Cannahan, plowing and dragging grounds 

Jno Morrison, clearing and scraping 

A H Lathrop, lumber for sidewalk 

A Helgeson, bluegrass seed 

Gunderson & Iverson, 120 sawed oak posts 

W T Oamahan, building fence, &o 

David Williams, digging well 

Q T Salmer, various articles 

George Salmer, two days labor.... 

E Swedbery, banking university 

Thompson & Lewis, lumber and posts •• 

F N Burdick, work 

Aaron Carpenter, trees./. 

E Braddock, trees. 



Am*! 


1 




? 


51 50 


2256 


49 00 2255 


4 00;3130 


15 0012252 


15 00 2254 


74 01 2253 


38 50 2292 

Qi! An ooni 



14 0012290 
6 25!2307 
2533 
2589 
2728 
3129 
3131 
3132 
3147 



23 45 


3 60 


10 10 


6 32 


12 75 


90 00 


33 25 


$483 23 



INCIDENTAL FUND. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

I" 
I 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



Aug 31, 
Sept 1, 

10, 
19, 



Nov 26, 

7, 



Deo 
Jan 



30, 
5, 
4, 
3, 



Feb 4, 
Mch31 

Apl 16, 



May 2, 

15, 
Junl9, 



'83 E M Epstein, traveling expenses 

|E M Epstein, stationery 

E T Cressy, printing 500 circulars , 

John L Jolley, stationery and postage ..; 

E M Epstein, traveling expenses 

E M Epstein, freight and express 

Bowen & Kingsbury, books 

GT Salmer various articles ... 

H Butler, photograph of university 

D •• Inman, insurance ....... 

J W Simonds, articles of university 

Bridgman& Lotze, pencils, paper, &c 

*84 ( G E Culver geological specimens 

Lee& Prentis, sundries 

Bridgman & Lotze, envelopes 

J W Simonds magazines, &c 

J W Simonds, books. &c . 

John L Jolley, secretary. 

J W Simonds various items 

Bridgman & Lotze, curtains, &c 

John L Jolley, extra work as secretary 

J W simonds, miscellaneous items . . . 

J W Simonds, borrowed from industrial fund .. 

John L Jolley, secretary 

J VV Simonds envelopes aad stamps 

N D Fanning, services at commencement. 

J W Simonds, music, postage, &c 

E T Cressey, printing 2 000 catalogues 

John L Jolley, postage stamps 

John L Jolley, secretary 
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36 

5 

5 
10 
28 

2 
20 
15 
14 
120 00 
17 19 



15 
50 
50 
00 
90 
95 
00 
53 
00 



9 

24 

5 

1 



55 
00 
70 
75 



2235 
2235 
2228 
2257 
2289 
2789 
2299 
2530 
2524 
2555 
2588 
2656 
2725 
2726 
2727 



67 46 2742 
17 00;2743 
50 002856 
36 32 2938 



10 75 

20 00 
24 94 



100 
50 
17 
25 
25 

125 
30 
50 



00 
00 
55 
00 
12 
50 
00 
00 



$966 86 



2940 
3029 
3032 
3038 
3091 
3150 
3275 
3276 
3277 
S'iSi 
342S 
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LIGHT, FUEL AND JANITOR FUND. 



O 
> 



1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 



Datb 



Aug 24, 
Sept 27, 
Nov 17, 
27, 
Deo. 4. 
Jan. 3, 

17, 
Feb 1, 

13, 
Mch21, 



May 21, 
Jim 21, 
Sept 4, 
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Name and What Fob 
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E F Peterson, janitor 

A O Hubbard, coal 

Peter S Jensen, janitor 

G. T Salmer, stoves, &o 

Wm B Bupell, janitor 

Peter S Jensen janitor 

G T Salmer, stove furniture 

A O Hubbard, coal 

Peter S Jensen, janitor 

G T Salmer, stovepipe, keys. &o.. 

Eves, lamps 

AO Hubbard, coal 

Peter S Jensen, janitor 



it 



.i 



<« 



H 



<k 



A O Hubbard, coal 



Am*t 



8 
145 

30 

20o 

5 

18 

17 

105 



75 
20 
00 
85 
00 
75 
20 
25 



^ 



2740 
2319 



20 00 
14 55 
33 00 
80 85 
30 00 
40 00 
20 00 
182 10 



'2518 
2531 
2657 
2724 
2741 
2789 
2828 
2939 
2941 
2942 
2Q44 
3149 
3282 
3589 



3951 00 



APPAEATUS FUND. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Aug 24, '83lA H Andrews & Co. globe supplies. 



Nov 10, 

12, 

Dec. 5, 

Jan. 3, 

17. 
May 15 
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F N Burdiok, three barometers, 
J W Simonds, various items . 
* books 



it 



t( 



W H H Beadle, books 

G E Culver, microscope 

J W Simonds, various items, 



t( 



« 



« 



« 



55 87 

60 00 



102 

179 

148 

8 

57 



58 
92 
16 
50 
80 



198 61 

14 40 

125 85 



2dl5 
2473 
2482 
2587 
2723 
2750 
2738 
3151 
3151 
3153 



$951 19' 



TLA0HEB8* PBOFESSOBS' AND PBESIDENTS FUND. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 



Aug 14, '8 
Sept 8, 
Oct 15 



18, 
Nov 12. 



Deo 14, 



9 

10 
11 
12;jan 3, *84 



E M Epstein, bal due from April 16 to June 14. *83 

E M Epstein, for August 1883 

Carrie E Lawrence, April 16 to June 5, 1883 

J W Simonds, Sept. 17 to Oct. 15, 1883 

GE Culver, " « " ' " 

EM Epstein, " " " " " 

J W Simonds, October 15 to November 12, 1883 

GE Culver, «• « . «« « 

EM Epstein, •• •' * '* *' 

G E Culver, November IS to December 10, 1883.... 

J W Simonds, •' *' * " '* 

E M Epstein, '* '• " * " .... 

" September I to September 17, 1883... 



170 00 


100 00 


73 00 


120 00 


100 00 


100 00 


120 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100. 00 


120 00 


100 ()« 


50 00 



2162 
•2258 
2384 
2401 
2402 
2426 
2481 
2483 
2617 
2604 
2605 
•2612 
2719 
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TEACHERS', PROFESSORS', AND PRKSIDKNT'S FUND, 



I 



Datb 



18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

82 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 



17, 



Feb 16, 



Mch 8, 



31. 
Apl28. 



May 26, 



Jnn 19, 



Jiily28 

Aug 23 

Sept 5, 

4, 



Nahb and What Fob. 



E M Epstein-December 10 1883 to January 7, 1884 
GE Culler. • " - " " ' 

JWSimonds " *' * " * " 

J W Simonds, January 7 to February 4, 1884.. ... 

G E Culver, January 7 to February 4, 1884 

E M Epstein, January 7 to February 4, 1884 

Amy White, January 7 to March 3, 1884 

G E Culver, February 4 to March 4, i8'<4 

J W Simonds, February 4 to March 4, 1884 

E M Epstein, February 4 to March 4, 1884 

Amy White, March 3 to March 31 1884 

Agnes True, Jflnuary 7 to March 32 1884 

E M Epstein, March 3 to March 32,1884 

GE Culver, March 3 to March 31, 1884 

J W Simonds, March 3 to March 31, 1884. 

J W Simonds, president April 16 to April 28 1884 
J W Simonds, professor March 31 to April 16, 1884 
E M Epstein, professor March 31 to April 28, 1884 
Amy White, professor March 31 to March 28, 1884 
G E Culver, professor March 31 to March 28, 1884 

G E Culver, professor April 28 to May 26, 1884 

J W Simonds, president April 28 to May 28, 1884... 
E M Epstein, professor April 28 to May 26, 1884. . 

G S Agersborg, instructor and curator 

G E Culver, professor May 26 to June 23. 1884 

E M Epstein, professor May 26 to June 23, 1884.... 
J W Simonds. president May 28 to June 28 1884.. 
J W Simonds, president June 28 to July 28 1884.. 

G S Agersborg, instructor and curator 

J W Smionds, president July 28 to August 28. 1884 
W H H Beadle, expenses normal institute 



Ah't 



100 
100 
120 
120 
100 
100 
60 
100 



00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 



3 



^ 



f 



120 00 
100 00 

30 

45 
100 
100 



0'> 
00 
00 
00 



120 00 
50 00 
68 

100 
30 

iOO 

200 00 

125 00 



00 
00 
00 
00 



2720 
2721 
2722 
2808 
2809 
2810 
3927 
2928 
2929 
2930 
2962 
2963 
■2964 
2965 
2966 
3065 
3066 
3067 
306^ 
3069 
3170 
3171 



100 00 3172 



100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
125 00 
125 00 
200 00 
125 00 
200 00 



$4,516 00 



^ 



3278 
3283 
3289 
3307 
3426 
3517 
3692 
3593 



GENERAL FUND. 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 



Aug 9 
23 



'83 



31 
Sept 19 



8 
Oct 15 
Nov 3 
Jany 3 '84 



E. T. Cressey, regents traveling expenses.... 

E T Cressey, regents traveling expenses 

E T Cressey, printing 

E C Ericson, regents traveling expenses. . 
F N Burdick, regents traveling expenses . . . . . 

F N. Burdick, printing <... 

E T Cressey, regents traveling expenses 

D El well, regentis traveling expenses 

W H H Beadle, regents traveling expenses.. 
E T Cressey, regents traveling expenses.... , 

E T Cressey, resents traveling expenses 

E C Ericson, regents traveling expenses 

John L Jolley, secretary 

W H H Beadle, regents travelling expenses 
E T Cressey, r<Bgents traveling expenses . 



90 00 


47 00 


32 76 


71 18 


63 65 


15 25 


45 00 


30 00 



24 40 
45 00 
45 00 
34 70 
50 00 
6 10 
40 00 



2134 
2191 
2191 
2190 
2189 
2189 
2214 
2287 
2286 
2285 
2246 
2385 
2445 
2699 
2700 
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GBNERAIi FUND. 



M 

I 



Datb 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
aojtdyS 

31 22 

32 31 

33 Aug 23 

34 29 
35Sept 4 
36 

J 



17 
Feb 1 

Mob 21 

Apll6 



May 19 
Jnn 19 



Name and What Fob 



E Erioson, regents traveling expenses . . . 
N D Fanning, regents traveling expenses . 
E T Gressey, regents traveling expenses.... 

E T Oressey, regents traveling expenses 

E T Gressey, regents traveling expenses... 
E T Gressey. regents traveling expenses... 
F N Bnrdick, regents traveling expenses... 

E T Gressey, regents traveling expenses 

D Elwedl, regents traveling expenses 

E G Erioson regents traveling expenses. . . 
N D Fanning, regents traveling expense^.. 
E T Gressey, regents traveling expenses.... 
N D Fanning, regents traveling expenses. 

E G Erioson, regents traveling expenses 

E T Gressey, regents traveling expenses ... 
E T Gressey, regents traveling expenses .... 
K T Gressey, regents traveling expenses. . . 
E T Gressey, regents traveling expenses . . . 

E T Gressey regents traveling expenses , 

D Elwell, regents traveling expenses 

E T Gressey, regents traveling expenses 



Total. 



Am't 



21 60 
76 00 
40 00 
40 00 
40 00 
123 30 



135 
42 
20 
22 
76 
40 



00 
80 
00 
20 
00 
00 



76 00 
14 90 
30 00 
35 00 
35 00 
33 00 
32 00 
27 10 
30 00 



1,629 63 



2701 
2702 
2739 
2906 
2907 
2945 
2947 
3027 
3028 
3030 
3031 
8142 
3279 
3280 
3356 
3390 
3427 
3516 
3523 
3590 
3591 



EXTRA FUND. 



1 
2 
3 
4 



June 27 '84 



Sept 6 



James Qninn sowing grass and oleaning and level- 
ing University grounds !... 

J Morrison, oleaning and leveling University 

grounds 

Gheorge Krippen, olearing and leveling University 

grounds 

James Quinn, outting weeds and grass on Univer 
sity grounds , 

Total 



21 25 


7 50 


7 50 


13 50 


49 75 



1 

2 
3 

4 



BXTBA FUKP. 

April 14, Amountreoeived from Martin J Lewis Treasurer from board of 

Trustees University of Dakota being balanoe on hand from^old Board. 8 39 
Oot 25, Beoeived from sale of oats raii^ on University grounds 66 00 

Total ^74 89 

Amount disbursed as shown above $49 75 

Balanoe of extra fund on hand 24 64 
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OONSTBUOnON FUND. 

Amount appropriated for building University $ 30,000 00 

Amount disbursed 26,990 24 

Balance on hand $ 3,009 76 

TMPBOVING GROUND FUND. 

Amount appropriated for improving grounds f 500 00 

Amount disbursed 483 23 

Balance on hand $ 16 77 

INCIDBNTAL FUND. 

Amount appropriated for incidental expenses..... .' $ 1,000 00 

Amount disbursed 966 86 

Balance on hand ...3 33 14 

lilGHT, FUEL AND JANITOR FUND. 

Amount appropiated for lights, fuel and pay of janitor S 1,800 00 

Amount disbursed 951 00 

Balance on hand $ 849 00 

APPARATUS FUND, 

Amount appropriated for apparatus $ 1,000 00 

Amount disbursed 95l 19 

Balance on hand $ 48 81 

TBACHBR8, PROFBSSOBS AND PRESIDENTS FUND. 

Amount apropriated for teachers, professors and presidents salary 

annually $5,500 00 

Amount disbursed 4,516 00 

Balance on hand $ 984 00 

GENERAIi FUND. 

Amount disbursed for regents expenses.... $ 1,629 63 



Annual Report of the President of the University of Dakota to the 

Begents of the University. 



To THE Begents of thb'University of*Dakota : 

QentijBmen: 

The first antliual report of the President of the University of Dakota is 
herewith respectfully submitted as required by law. 

The first] academic^ year began f September 17, 1883, and closed June 19. 
1884. The second year^began September 9th last, and will close J une 1 8, 1885. 

During the first year, niuety-six students were admitted, since that date, 
forty-four othersjhave been received. The entire enrollment to date numbers 
one hundred and forty students. The attendance at the present term is one 
hundred and ten. 

A full catalogue of the students is appended to this report. Of the entire 
number of students, twenty-two were residents of Vermillion at the time of 
the opening of the University. 

All of the students are members of the Preparatory Department, as will 
be seen from the following list of classes: Number students who have attend- 
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ed to reading, 125; elooution, 15; writing, 18; common geography, 12; United 
States history, 45; arithmetic, 130; book keeping, 18; English language and 
grammar, 125; English composition, 140; physical geography, 40; physiology, 
25; constitution of the United States, 16; general history, 3o; natural philos- 
ophy 40; algebra, 50; plane geometry, 24; Latin, three classes; first year; 
OsBsar, 'Sallust and Cicero, 32; Greek beginners, i; Normal class 50; teacher's 
class 30. 

These students, a few residing in the city excepted, have been regular in 
attendance, orderly in deportment, diligent and faithful in the performance of 
all school dutes, and have made commendable progress in their several studies. 

GOVBBNMBNT. 

The government of the institution is mild, but very firm, administered so 
as to secure and preserve good order, and hold the student strictly account- 
able for faithful work. 

MBTHODS. 

The methods of instruction and character of the discipline are calculated 
to awaken the powers of mind to action, to stimulate and encourage a well 
proportioned and healthful self -activity on the part f the student, and to 
check all abnormal tendencies. 

DEPARTMENTS AND OOUBSES 

The literary work of this University is divided into two departments, pre- 
paratory and collegiate. Each department is subdivided into three courses. 
The .preparatory department is divided into the English, including the Normal, 
Classical, and Liiterary. The preparatory courses extend over three school years 
and qualify students for a college course. The < )ollege department includes 
the classical, literary, and scientific courses, each embracing four academic 
years. 

A great amount of thought and care has been e&ercised in organizing and 
conducting the work in the diffierent courses. It has been the earnest and 
firm purpose of the undersigned to introduce into the regular work of the 
University, as far as practicable such sensible and approved methods, princi- 
ples and results in educational work as have withstood the tests of practical 
experience. Beference is here made to the annual catalogue for fuller infor- 
mation concerning methods, departments, courses, the working, general plan 
and management of the institution. 

APPARATUS. 

The sum appropriated by the Legislative Assembly for apparatus has 
been judiciouslv expended. About six hundred and fifty dollars have been 
expended for instruments and materials necessary to illustrate the instruc- 
tion in natural philosophy and chemistry, geology and minerology, physiology, 
physical geography and natural history. Three hundred and fifty dollars have 
been expended in purchasing a reference library. 

An appropriation of at least two thousand dollars for the "apparatus" 
fund will be needed to meet the increasing and expanding wants of tne Uni- 
versity. 

INSTBUOTORS. 

The teachinff force, with a present attendance of one hundred and ten 
students, consists of two professors, Garry E. Culver and Ephraim M. Epstein, 
one lady teacher, Ella A. Knapp, one student teaching one hour each day, and 
the undersigned. The prospective increase in attendance and the regular ad- 
vancement of students in the courses, with the consequent increase in the 
number of classes, will require an additional number of instructors the coming 
year. 

The successful and satisfactory working of the University will depend in 
a direct ratio upon the skill and efficiency of the instructors, and the liberality 
with which their wants are supplied 

BUriiDINGS. 

All the school exercises are now conducted in the rooms of the west wing. 
The first story of the main buildingi containing seven roomsi is finished but 
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not famished. Two of the rooms in the main bnildintr will be occupied for 
recitation purposes in the course of a f^w weeks. The thirteen rooms in the 
wing and nrst floor of the main building will accommodate two hundred stu- 
dents for recitation purposes. 

At present, there is a pressing need of a building to meet the wants of 
students for study, sleeping and board. Such a buil(Sng, substantial, comfor- 
table, convenient, adapted to the wants of students of both sexes for self board- 
ing and boarding in clubs, should be under the general management of the 
officers oi this University and stand within the campus or near the University. 
M'ith such a building for the use of students properly managed, the expenses 
of living to students would be reduced to a minimum. It is hoped in due time 
the Legislative Assembly will make provisions for the erection of one or more 
such buildings, now so greatly needed. 



CATALOGUE OF STUDENT^. 



FIBST Ytf AB - OBNTLBMEN. 

Nels Andrew Anderson, Fairview; John Albert Anderson, Oiay Point; 
Oarl Anderson, Fairview; William Harvej Beede, Fairview; William Blaooh- 
ard, Vermillion; John Sidney Bower, Vermillion; Frank William Bower, 
Vermillion; Abraham Albert Boynton, Lennox, Lincoln Oounty; Obarles 
Jesse Burchard, Vermillion; George Horatio Barcbard, Vermillion; Bargo 
Lyman Burgess, Fairview; Erie Augustine Bargees, Fairview; Nels Dale, 
Spink, Union Ooanty; Frank Nash Elliott, Meckling: Jalios Emil Erickson, 
Lincoln, Clay Oounty; Lincoln Lyon Eves, Vermillion; August Friburg, Olay 
Point; John Glynn, Spink, Union County; Alexander Lewis Griebel, Lennox, 
Lincoln Oounty; Oarl Gunderson, Vermillion; Goodwin Gunderson, Fairview; 
Obarles Henry Hammer, Eooifttad; Lewis Peter Hamelstrom, Spink, Union 
Oounty; Alonzo Alfred Hodgin, Fairview; Peter Syren Jensen, Lodi; Samuel 
Jones, Vermillion; Thomas Kane, Prairie; John Lass, Beresford, Union 
Oounty; Peter Joseph Lass, Beresford; William Maher, Beresford; Adelbert 
Burnett MoOapes, Fairview; Obarles Artbur Miller, Vermillion; Obarles 
Sebastian Moore, Vermillion; Frank Josepb Mnench, Oanistota, MoOook 
Oounty; Obarles Albert Nasb, Meckling; John Oleson, Meckling; Samuel 
Andrew Omdabl. Spink, Union Ooanty; William Balpb Parks, Tankton; Eric 
Frank Peterson, Vermillion ; Lewis Banam,Elk Point; Thomas Beedy, Prairie; 
August Leonard Ronell, Spink, Union Oounty; Frank Ellis Rowley, Vermil- 
lion; Obarles Newton Bnnyan, Vermillion; Sbarplese Banyan, Vermillion; 
William Butsen Bussell, Vermillion; William Josepb Simons, Vermillion; 
John Brainard Smitb, Vermillion; Burt Sparks, Avon, Bon Homme Ooanty; 
Obarles Stiokney, Elk Point; Obarles Augustus Swanson, Glenwood; George 
Lewellyn Taylor, Meckling; Torge Thompson, Lincoln; William Obestor 
Ufford, Fairview; Olarence Eugene Weed, Prairie Oenter; Die Weeks, Ver- 
million; Josiah Bollin White, Vermillion. 

YOUNG IiADIBS. 

Anna Oatharine Anderscm, Fairview; Ida Bozalia Blancbard, Vermillion: 
Lillie May i5ower, Vermillion; Lottie Oonstanoe Burgess, Fairview; Olara 
Madeline Burgess, Fairview; Emma Obarlotte Butler, Lime Oreek, Nebraska; 
Oarrie Martha Oarpenter, Vermillion; Mary Eerby Oole, Vermillion; Florence 
Belle Oonrow, Vermillion; Gertrude Leora Daily, Vermillion; Katie Deuell, 
Vermillion; Hannab La Verne Fauss, Vermillion; Alice Emma Fisher, Ver- 
million; Oarrie Arvilla Fisber, Vermillion ; Mary Elizabeth Hagaman, Star 
Oorner; Oora Hayes, Sioux Falls; Mary Eliza Hixon, Spirit Mound; Mathilda 
Hoyer, Komstad; Emma Maria Jensen, Lodi; Alma Teresa Maynard. Burbank; 
De Lana Howland Monfore, Springfield; Luna Belie Monfore, Springfield; 
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Anoa Caroline Moore. YermillioD; Jeunie Elliott Parks, Yankton; Oolista 
Partridge, Yermillion; Ida Partrid^re, Vermillion; Ella Ann Peterson, Ver- 
million; Christine Peterson, Vermillion; Clara Anna Potter, VermilJion ; Laura 
Pratt, Vermillion; Grace Winifred Smith, Vermillion; Lois Eliza Snyder, 
Vermillion ; Tillie Thorsen, Vermillion ; Agnes Lonise Trae, Vermillion ; Mary 
Ann Verzanie, Fairview; Sarah May Walker, Brooklyn, Linooln county; Ida 
May Wheeler, Vermillion ; Amy Alice White, Vermillion. 

ADMITTED SECOND YEAB 

E. A Bollinger, Fairview; John E Brath, Greenfield; Osmer Butler, Lime 
Creek, Neb.; Omer Butler, Lime Creek, Neb.; William W Campbell, Sioux 
Falls; John A Carpenter, Fairview; Thomas Carson, Yankton; Lewis Gardnier, 
Vermillion; Chas J Gunderson. Fairview; Chas F Maynard, Burbank; N M 
Noreiius, Vermillion; James Peterson, Richland; Wm H Schrader, Mecklicg; 
Arthur B Simonds, Vermillion; SB Simonson, Spirit Mound; Frank J Swan- 
son, Spink; Chas A Swanson, Glen wood; Gnstave Swanson, Glen wood; Her- 
bert Van Eppu, Yankton; Ruby W Weston, Elk Point; Addie M Baker, Fair- 
view; Ada G Baker, Fairview; Lulu V Bower, Vermillion; Edith Burdick, Elk 
Point; Clara E Chan ay, Marindahl; Isabell Chaney, Marindahl; Harriett P 
Davis, Elk Point; Henrietta Gardiner, Vermillion ; Ollie Gunderson. Richland; 
Mabel S Hixson, Spirit Mound; Nettie Lawrence, Bethel; Mary C Lawrence, 
Big Springs; Stella A Moore, Bethel; Annie MoBride, Alcester; NoraH Schlos- 
ser, Marion ; Nellie E Shnrtleff, Vermillion ; Mable Simonds, Vermillion ; Nel- 
lie Simpson, Vermillion; Florence E Smith, Hurley; Libby Spark, Fairview; 
Mary Spenoely, Fairview; Mary Vennard, Alsen; Mary E Vincent, Vermillion; 
Frances C Vincent, Vermillion. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN W. SIMMONDS, 
President University of Dakota. 
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OF THE 



SUPERINTENDENT 



OF 



Public Instruction 



OF THE 



TERRITORY OF DAKOTA, 



18 8 5. 



TO^THE GOVERNOR. 



YANKTON : 
L. E. Catalibb, Pbinteb and Btationeb, 

1886. 




TERRITORY OF DAKOTA, 

Department of Education. 



Office of SuFr. of Public Instruction, | 

Olivet, Dakota. \ 

To His Excellency^ 

Gilbert A. Pierce, 

Governor of Dakota: 
Sir: — In obedience to the requirement of law, I herewith sub- 
mit the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1885. 
I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. SHERIDAN JONES, 
Supt, of Public Instruction. 




The Legislative Assembly of Dakota does not meet during 
the present year, consequently I deem it unnecessary to incorpo- 
rate in this report any recommendations for the amendment of the 
school laws of the Territory, though many changes and emenda- 
tions are imperatively demanded. 

It is my present intention to prepare such amendments as my 
experience in the administration of the school laws has suggested 
as necessary or advisable, print the same in circular form and send 
them to county superintendents and educators* during the coming 
spring and summer, so that ample time may be allowed for sug- 
gestions and criticisms to be made by them, to the end that the 
Legislature may be fully advised by a bill to be presented early in 
its session, of the steps that should be taken to rid ourselves of 
the errors of the two imperfect systems which are now perplexing 
us. That this is an undertaking of no small magnitude, and one 
likely to be met by many obstacles and discourpgements, I am, by 
my experience in the past few months, already convinced. Yet 
with the hearty and willing co-operation of our very efficient corps 
of county superintendents, and others interested in educational 
work, I do not consider it a task entirely shorn of its pleasures, 
nor do I suspect that the harvest will be barren of satisfying 
fruits. 

The following summary of statistics of the public schools of 
Dakota Territory are for the school year beginning July 1, 1884, 
and ending June 30, 1885. When compared with the summary 



of statistics presented in the Annnal Keport from this oflSee of 
1884, it should be remembered that this report embraces a period 
of twelve months, and that the report for 1884, embraces a period 
of fifteen months: 

SUMMARY. 



Number of counties reporting 

Number of school townships organized ... 

Number of school districts organized 

Number of persons, June 1, 1885, over 7 
and under 20 years „ 

Pupils enrolled in public schools 

Percentage of attendance of those enrolled 

Percentage of children of school age at- 
tending 8chool._ _ 

Average cost of tuition per month for each 
pupil _ 

Number of teachers employed. Males 

Number of teachers employed. Females.... 

Number of teachers employed, Total 

Average pay of teachers per month. Males 

Av. pay of teachers per month, Females.... 

Number of schools. Graded... 

Number of schools, Ungraded 

Number of schools. Total 

Av. number of days school was taught 

School houses built during the year 

Whole number of school houses, Graded 

Whole number of school house8,Ungraded 

Population to each school house 

Sittings in school houses 

Value of permanent school property 

Certificates issued in school year,l8t Grade 

Certificates issued in school year,2d Grade 

Certificates issued in school year,3d Grade 

Certificates issued in school year, Proba- 
tion Grade.._ 

Certificates issued in school year, Total.... 

Number of applicants rejected 

County institute fees received 

Same remaining on hand,.. _.. 

Number of different schools visited by 
county superintendents 

Whole number of visitations 

County institutes held 

Sessions of county teachers' associations.. 

Sessions of territorial teachers'associations 

Amount paid and due school officers for 
services and expenses 

Amount paid and due to county superin- 
tendente_ 

Par value of school bonds outstanding..... 

Amount of school warrants outstandmg.. 



North 
Dakota. 

^28 
225 
426 

26760 

19725 

63 

71 

$2.70 

282 

864 

1146 

$44.43 

$34.09 

91 

804 

895 

104 

217 

38 

714 

202 

26183 

,008,586 



South 
Dakota. 



48 
556 
636 

60803 

49350 

63 

81 

2,12 

1002' 

1997, 

2999. 

32.031 

28.49 

200 

2184, 

2384 

94! 

698, 

78| 

1915 

132 

64044 

1,179,264 



$6,101.61 

$ 14,708.09 
$541535.61 
$174419.85 



7,651.80 

22,944.53 

1,121,046.16 

179,208.80 



Dakota. 

76 

781 

1062 

87563 

69075 

63 

79 

2.28 

1284 

2861 

4145 

38.23 

31.29 

291 

2988 

3279 

99 

895 

116 
2629 

151 

90227 

2,187,850 

398 

836 
1161 

486 
2901 

404 
$2,961.00 
$2,521.54 

2408 

3360 

38 

116 

2 

13,769.41 

37,65262 

1,662,581.77 

353,628.65 



Receipts. 



Cash on hand July 1, 1884, 

Received into special fund from all sources 

Received from county apportionments 

Received from sale of bonds 

Received from county bonds, etc 

Received from appropriations, etc 

Total receipts to June 30, 1885. 



North 
Dakota. 

8125,938.68 
258,027.30 
150,681.45 
198,923.14 
14,854.58 
48,700.00 
815,423.59 



South 
Dakota. 



Expenditures, 



5 133,615.56 
412,533.09 
209,697.92 
431,802.57 
23,237.50 
132,725.00 

1,326,333.20 



Dakota. 

^62,554.24 
670,580.39 
360,379.37 
628,725.71 
38,092.08 
181,425.00 

2,141,756.79 



For school houses, sites and appendages.. 

For teachers* wages 

For incidental expenses 

As interest on bonds. 

For purposes not before included 

Total common school expenditures 

Paid county superintendents by counties 

Expended by counties for institutes 

University, Vermillion 

University, Grand Forks 

Agricultural College, Brookings 

Normal School, Madison 

Normal School, Spearfish _ 

Deaf Mute Institute, Sioux Falls 

School of Mines, Rapid City 

Salary of Supt. of Public Instruction 

Expenses of his office 

Salary of Ass't Supi. of Public Inst 

Expenses of his office ^.-. 

Total expenditures 

Balance cash on hand 

Total to balance receipts 



$227,287.68 

184,192.09 

63,769.15 

52,879.91 

35,022.39 

475,238.98 

14,708.09 

146.49 



48,700.00 



500.00 

500.00 

333,33 

33.33 

540,430.22 

182,246.96 

722,677.18 



467,372.16 

315,889.171 

119,022.28; 

88,308.62 

40,951.87 

1,119,464.34 

22,944.53 

292.97 

39,400.00 



33,700.00 

23,600.00 

2,500.00 

16,000.00 

12,750.00 

1,000,00 

1,000.00 

666,67 

66.67 

1,273,782,18 

145,297.43 

1,419,079.61 



$ 694,659.84 

500,081.26 

182,791.43 

141,188.53 

75,974.26 

1,594,695.32 

37,652.62 

439.46 



1,500.00 
1,500.00 

i,ooo.oa 

100.00 

1,814,212.40 

327,544.39 

2,141,756.79 



A COMPARATIVE VIEW. 



The foregoing summary presents an array of facts which are 
almost incredible. The report of the Territorial Superintendent 
for the year ending June 30, 1884, presented such evidence of 
great development in our educational work that it was everywhere 
conceded to be without a parallel, and for a favorable comparison 
we are even now compelled to turn to our own history which fol- 
lows that year. During the year ending June 30, 1884, Dakota 
led quite a number of the American states in the amount of expen- 
ditures for public school purposes; but the year 1885 puts her 
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ahead of all the States named in the following list, to- wit: 



Arkansas, 


Florida, 


Maine, 


Colorado, 


Georgia, 


Maryland, 


Connecticut, 


Kentucky, 


Mississippi, 


Delaware, 


Louisiana, 


Nevada, 


New Hampshire, 


North Carolina, 


Oregon, 


Ehode Island, 


South Carolina, 


Tennessee, 


West Virginia, 


Vermont, 


Yirginia, 
Texas. 



It* will be seen that twenty-two of the great States of the 
Union are led by Dakota Territory in expenditures made for the 
support of public schools, and many of these States do not expend 
half the amount paid by Dakota. Thirteen of them, to-wit: 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode 
Island and Vermont, have a less number of public schools than are 
supported in this Territory. 

In Dakota the population to each school house is 151, and 
compared with the following States it will be seen that their facil- 
ities for educating their youth are not equal to those of our Terri- 
tory, the figures given indicating the population to each school 
liouse in each of the States mentioned : 

DAKOTA, 151, Missouri, 247; Colorado, 370; Kansas, 156; 
Kentucky, 252; Connecticut, 375; New Hampshire, 156; Ohio, 
255; New York, 426; Minnesota, 167; Illinois, 256; North 
Carolina, 544; Indiana, 204; South Carolina, 305; Arkansas, 
552; Wisconsin, 221; Pennsylvania, 323; New Jersey, 714; 
Florida, 232; Tennessee, 326; Texas, 1,106; Michigan, 232. 

The population to each school house in that part of the Terri- 
tory lying south of the 46th parallel, commonly known as South 
Dakota, is 132, while North Dakota has a school house for each 
202 of her population, leading all the above named States except 
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four. South Dakota takes her place in the van of nearly all the 
States of the Union in this important particular. 

Dakota's showing in educational matters is not in any sense 
of a superficial character, as her permanent school property last 
June was valued at $2,187,850, being gfeater than the value of 
the permanent school property of fifteen of the United States. 
Dakota employed 4,145 teachers during the year covered by this 
report, fourteen of the States employing a less number during the 
same year. The teachers' profession is becoming an important 
one in the Territory. The wages paid are very good when con- 
sidered in comparison with those paid in most other parts of the 
Union. The average monthly salary for the year ending June 30, 
1884, was $34.76; sixteen of the States paying a smaller average, 
«ome of them ranging as low as from $21 to $24, 

Thirteen of the States pay as teachers' salaries a less sum than 
was paid in Dakota during the twelve months ending June 30, 
1885; this expense alone, here, amounting to over five hundred 
thousand dollars during that year. 

The great number of school houses to the population in this 
Territory is one of the secrets of her sudden educational success. 
It gives the children a less distance to travel, and enables them to 
attend school with punctuality, which would be quite impossible 
over a much larger area in this new country. This would seem to 
impose a heavy burthen upon the inhabitants, but it is one which 
is most willingly borne by them, as will be seen by the fact that 
the taxes for this purpose are raised voluntarily, and are mostly 
levied annually by the people or their direct representatives. The 
people do not expect to secure great success without corresponding 
efforts and proportionate sacrifices. During the year covered by 
this report 79 per cent, of the school population of the Territory 
attended school. There are thirty-four of the United States, in 
each of which the percentage of attendance was less than that in 
Dakota for this year. 
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This comparison with the States of the Union might be car- 
ried to a great extent, but enough has been given to serve our 
main purpose, which is to assure the citizens of the Territory of 
the success which is crowning their earnest efforts to educate the 
youth of this great Northwest, and tliereby lay the foundation for 
a bright and glorious future. There is, however, another purpose- 
which will be served by it. Thousands of good people in the east 
who have long lived under the fearful impression that the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife form the most prominent features of 
Dakota realities, will be less convulsed should a trip to the fair 
" Land of the Dakotas ^^ be sugge&ted to them, or should the start- 
ling proposition be made to admit her into the great sisterhood of 
States. These comparisons will also suggest to tlie intelligent 
reader the necessity for a more solid foundation for our govern- 
ment than the Organic Act which we are yet compelled to work 
under, and which is altogether inadequate for a community so* 
great, and having interests and industries of such magnitude as- 
those which are being fostered here, and which are carried on at so- 
great a disadvantage. The territorial form of government was- 
never designed for that mature condition which we have reached; 
and much of disorder, as well as unsatisfying results, must neces- 
sarily flow from a further continuance of this territorial system^ 
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EXHIBIT OF GROAVTH, 

The foregoing table presents an exhibit of growth in onr 
school system for the ten years last past, no summary for 1881 
being found. A glance at this table will be sufficient to show 
the wonderful progress made during this time; and, it will he 
seen, too, that whatever of progress the territory has made i& 
mostly embraced in those ten years. 'I'here were in 1875 in round 
numbers only about 8,000 school children enumerated in the 
entire territory, and only fifty per cent of these attended school. 
With a trifle over two hundred school houses, built generally of 
rude material, most of them being of prairie sods, and with but 
about $32,000, all told, expended for the support of this meager 
number of schools, it clearly appears that at that time Dakota 
could boast of little more than an infantile condition. The Ter- 
ritory, indeed, was open to settlement, but without railroads the 
immigrant had but poor encouragement to venture, since the get- 
ting here was not to him so important a problem as the staying 
and supporting his family after his arrival, with all the markets 
hundreds of miles away. Not until 1879 did much progress take 
place, during which year the number of school children ran up to 
nearly forty thousand, and are so reported in the annual report 
of the. Territorial superintendent for 1880. During the same 
year about a quarter of a million dollars were expended for school 
purposes, a startling increase over the amount expended for the 
preceding year. It was during this year that several lines of rail- 
road were built into the Territory from the east, under the auspices 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Chicago and 
Northwestern companies. 

Southeastern Dakota was in this way made accessible to the 
western homeseeker, and from that time to the present the build- 
ing of railroads, the inpouring of immigration, agricultural and 
other internal improvements, the building of flourishing cities, 
towns and rural settlements, have gone hand in hand together, 
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while education has made a most triiimphful march, keeping pace 
with, if not leading all else, connected with our progress. 

One of the objects of educational work is to secure the attend- 
ance at school of all children of school age. That this object is 
being accomplished in Dakota in a great measure is evidenced by 
the increase in ten years of the percentage of attendance. As 
stated before, the number of those enrolled compared to the whole 
number of children of school age in 1875, was about fifty per cent., 
while this has been increased in ten years to a fraction below 
eighty per cent., a very flattering proportion for a new, or even 
for an old community, as but four states in the Union exceed 
this rate. 

Sections 119 and 120 of the Township school law approved 
March 8, 1883, are intended as a compulsory provision, requiring 
all children between ten and fourteen years of age to attend school 
at least twelve weeks in each year. As far as I am able to learn 
this provision has been ignored, and parents are still allowed to 
excerise their own discretion, which is often not the best, in- re- 
gard to sending their children to school. This law seems not to- 
meet with the favor or excite the interest of the people as it wa& 
expected it would, or the percentage of those attending school to 
the whole number enumerated would be very materially increased. 
"We may not, however, expect perfection in a new country like ours, 
nor feel disappointed if something is left to be accomplished here- 
after. 

TOWNSHIPS AND DISTRICTS. 

"We have two school systems in Dakota, one called the Town- 
ship, and the other the District System. The latter is, with us, the 
original system, and is still exclusively used in the old counties of 
Barnes, Cass, Clay, Codington, Deuel, Grand Forks, Hutchinson, 
Lawrence, Lincoln, Minnehaha, Moody, Pembina, Union, "Walsh 
and Yankton, fifteen counties in all. Little effort has ever been 



^lade to perfect this system in Dakota, and although tlie town- 
ship system has been adopted in the balance of the Ter- 
ritory, and the district system is incomplete, and in some particu- 
lars very imperfect, these fifteen counties do not seem willing to 
exchange it for the township system as it exsists in Dakota. Tlie 
two systems do not work well together, and they tend to confuse 
in the administration of school affairs. Owing to its incomplet- 
ness, and many imperfections, the township system is not uni- 
versally liked where it is in force, and this is another reason for 
holding to the district system in the counties above named. 

The provision in our township system which allows school 
townships of large area to be formed, and afterwards to be divided 
into smaller ones by order of the board of county commissioners, 
without any provision whatever for the disposition of the debt of 
the original township, is a dangerous one. In many cases which 
occured within the past year, the original township was bonded 
for funds with which to build school houses. These houses were, 
in some instances, so situtated as to be left entirely in one town- 
ship, after the division was made, and in the other cases they were 
so situated as to be distributed among three new ones. Only one 
of these townships now bears the original name, and this one, no 
doubt, is responsible for the entire debt in the absence of any re- 
medial provision in the school law; and it is needless to say that 
in many cases this injustice will be borne unless the people choose 
the alternative of an expensive lawsuit. 

One of the organic defects of our township school law is the 
provision in section 65 that there shall be no Territorial subdivi- 
sions of a school township; and this taken in connection with 
section 64 which permits all the patrons of a school township to 
choose a different school each year to which to send their children 
is a constant source of disorder. This is carrying liberty to such 
an extent as to destroy the very object for which liberty is sought. 
It is discouraging to the enterprising teacher as well as to school 
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officers who are seeking to advance the schools within their charge. 
The same pupils should be kept at the same school without 
change, if possible, and that school should be the one nearest and 
most accessible to their homes. 

Patrons, too, should understand that their interest in their 
school is permanent, and they should be encouraged to feel that 
this certain school is their own; that an effort directed towards 
its improvement will redound to the benefit of those who yield 
the effort. As many territorial subdivisions of a school township 
should be made as there are common schools in the township, and 
each patron and resident should know exactly to which school he 
belongs. Under the present law a tax payer who has no children of 
school age belongs to no school in particular and is allowed no 
interest in the public school in his immediate neighborhood. 
This may or may not be wise. 

Again, if the township board is strictly forbidden to expend 
more money upon one school than upon another, or to employ a 
teacher for a greater number of months in one school than in an- 
other, (see section 45,) patrons and taxpayers of any particular 
school should be permitted to tax themselves, at least, in order to 
raise their school funds so as to meet their needs. To say to a 
certain enterprising community: "You shall not advance beyond 
your less enterprising neighbors," is so lacking in the spirit of 
modern enterprise that it cannot be mantained as practicable. It 
is a "machine" idea, and is not adapted to the present progressive 
age. There are communities in every county in the Territory^ 
which require, at least, nine months of school each year, and there 
are other communities in which if they were compelled to have 
six months or more, it will almost raise a spirit of rebellion. 
These differences are sure to exist just as long as human nature 
exists, and the legislation with a view to remove them is mani- 
fest error. The law may reasonably require six months school in 
each community, but it should not force any particular community 
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out of the system into an independent district, in order to secure 
more than six months, which is really the tendency of the present 
law. Hundreds of communities are applying to this office for 
ways to enable them to adopt the independent district system, 
which of course, cannot be provided. The next legislature will 
undoubtedly be flooded with bills to establish independent dis- 
tricts as means of escape from the errors of our township school 
law. I cannot think this the proper course to pursue, and 
would advise, rather, that all those who have the best interests of 
the public schools at heart, will join in an attempt to remedy the 
evils in the law by proper legislation, so that we may provide one 
uniform system for the entire Territory. 

The defects mostly complained of in the district system may 
also be easily provided against by legislation. It should not be 
considered one of the necessary parts of this system that the 
patrons, or voters, of the district be called together for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a broom, or waterpail, or to grant authority to 
the board to do so. The school board under the district system, 
may be intrusted with the care and management of the school 
house, as well as the funds of the district. A provision in the 
law may forbid the formation of districts having an assessed valua- 
tion too low to support a good school, and authorizing the county 
superintendent or some other authority to suspend or discontinue 
the organization under proper restrictions whenever the assessed 
valuation falls below a certain sum. Districts may also be 
allowed to consolidate by a vote of the majority, so as to form 
larger and more powerful corporations. They may also be per- 
mitted to build as many school houses as are needed, and to add 
graded school buildings when it is found desirable, and the board 
should have power to make rules for the conduct and government 
of these schools. 

Attention is called to a few of the leading defects of the two 
systems under which we work as a suggestion to our educators to 
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note them along with any other defects which may come to their 
attention, as later in the season an effort will be made to prepare 
an act, which will, if adopted by the next legislature, remedy the 
defects discovered, I am of the opinion that either system well 
perfected would give good satisfaction to the people; but the re- 
moval of the governing power so far from the various schools, as 
is the case in our township system, has been the source of much 
complaint In an older country where the population is dense 
and the townships are small, this objection is not so great; but, 
even in Indiana, where a far more perfect system is in use, the 
independent district is frequently adopted by way of relief. If 
we are to have a township system, we should try to remedy all 
the visible defects, at least. If a district system, the same rule should 
be applied; but I am inclined to the belief that the two systems 
cannot be maintained to advantage in one state. 

OFFICE AND ROUTINE WORK, 

In this office the regular routine work has become great, and 
the superintendent's time is entirely occupied with it unless it be 
neglected to look after other matters. The law provides for an 
assistant, and a regular appropriation of one thousand dollars per 
annum is made for his salary. No duties are provided for him, 
however, except those to be assigned by the superintendent. One 
assistant would be ample provision for the present needs but for 
the fact that the same law which creates the office provides tliPt 
it shall be held in North Dakota. This law necessarily separates 
the two offices so widely that no duties can be assigned to the 
assistant by the superintendent; and especially is this the case 
since the superintendent is himself made responsible for the per- 
formance of all duties. The records of the office under our school 
laws, cannot be divided nor can the work be divided and carried on 
at two separate points. Both the records and the work are indivis 
ible. The Hon. John W. Cowen, of Valley City, fills the position 
of assistant, and were there no legal obstacles in the way of a 
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union, his excellent qualifications would make him very useful to 
this office, and add much to the effectiveness of the administrative 
work now done. 

The correspondence alone is sufficient labor for a good office 
hand. The letters received and answered since the first of April 
last have averaged a fraction over twenty-one for each day, and 
many of them, especially those bearing upon legal questions, re- 
quire more or less time for consideration. Along with this duty 
— and the correspondence cannot with any show of reason be neg- 
lected — the superintendent has his various other office duties such 
as preparing blanks, attending to the printing, packing, mailing 
and shipping; preparing, printing and distributing examination 
questions at various times during the year; preparing, printing 
and circulating the school laws and various instructions to county 
superintendents and school officers, etc., etc. With all this train 
of office duties there is no practical provision for a single dollar's 
worth of help, and as a consequence it has become necessary- to 
employ assistance and to pay for it from the salary of the super- 
intendent. In no other way can the duties of the office be per- 
formed in a manner that is even tolerable. 

During the past summer over twelve thousand copies of the 
school laws have been distributed among the school officers of 
the Territory. The bulk of them were sent by express, but 
packages sufficiently small were sent through the mails. All 
blanks are necessarily sent by mail since the frequent transfers 
from one company to another, which must often be made before 
the packages reach their destination, result in high charges upon 
small packages. The postage expense alone, therefore, amounts 
to a very considerable sum in the course of a year. Questions 
for examinations must necessarily be sealed which necessitates 
the payment of letter postage. 

OUR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Up to the present time but little has been done in our Terri- 
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tory towards the improvement or creation of teachers for our pub- 
lic schools. This is not the fault of the people, or the Territory, 
since it requires time to make a successful march in this direction. 
There is no lack of interest, however, on the part of the people. 
Two Normal Schools have been established and are each of tkem 
doing good work. The school at Madison has over one hundred 
pupils in regular attendance, and the course of study and practice 
adopted is quite equal to that of many older institutions of wide 
reputation. The school at Spearfish has also commenced work, 
and it is believed that it will fill a want in that part of the Terri- 
tory. But the preparation of our teachers for thorough work in 
the schools cannot all be left to these institutions. During the 
coming year nearly five thousand teachers will be required in the 
Territory, and it cannot be expected that our immediate needs in 
preparing them for their duties will be supplied by these two 
schools. By far the' greater number of them will be compelled to 
do this work with little or no special preparation other than that 
which they receive at the teachers' institutes which are held in 
many of the counties, but which are necessarily of very short du- 
ration, owing to a deficiency of funds with which, to carry them 
on. There is no lack of earnestness or ability on. the part of many 
of our county superintendents. They are thoroughly up to their 
work. To them we are compelled to look for a thorough and com- 
petent corps of teachers. The great number of teachers required, 
however, makes it quite necessary to enxploy many of those who 
are of low grade, as well as those who have but little permanent 
interest in their profession. 

It is encouraorincr to note in this cO'Unection that there are 
many teachers in the Territory who have had special training in 
their profession in institutions of l^igh repute in the east; and 
that the proportion of these, to the whole number, is much greater 
than is usual in a new country. Their example and influnence 
while mingling with the other teachers and associating with them 
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in institutes and reading circles, are a greater force id the way of 
preparing the masses of these lower grade teachers for greater 
usefulness and more thorough work than any >ther force we are 
able to apply. 

In the rural portions of the Territory, and especially in those 
parts which are sparsely settled, the school corporations are unable 
to pay a sufficient salary to encourage teachers of high grade to go 
among them. The salaries do not compensate for the expenditure 
of time and energy on the part of such teachers, and, in conse- 
quence of this, they seek better and more encouraging fields of 
labor. This is to be expected; but, since the average monthly 
salaries paid to teachers in the public schools of Dakota is above: 
that paid in many of the States, it is believed that as this fact be- 
comes better known we shall reap a considerable harvest of teachers 
of a fair grade through the channel of immigration. 

In our own Territory we are by no means confined to the 
Normal schools heretofore named as a source from which to draw- 
teachers for our public schools. There are now several very effi- 
cient high schools so well established that .classes graduate from 
them annually, and the Universities of the Territory, at Vermillion 
and Grand Forks, are doing good work in this direction. The 
Agricultural College located at Brookings is meeting with unex- 
pected success, and has a normal department permanently estab- 
lished. 

Besides the public institutions named there are numerous 
private schools of the rank of Academies and Colleges within the 
Territory which have entered upon successful educational work. 

Competent persons to conduct teachers' institutes are in de- 
mand. During the greater part of the year those who undertake 
this work are engaged in teaching in the public schools. This 
makes it impossible to obtain their services except during vaca- 
tions. In this way quite a number of counties are compelled to 
hold their institutes at the same time, or do without the services 
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of those who make a profession of doing this work. 

Of course this makes it impossible, too, for the Territorial 
Superintendent to visit many of these institutes, which is greatly- 
regretted. I am quite fully convinced that it is not the best plan 
to hold all our institutes during these vacations. The maxim: 
" All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy," I think quite as 
applicable to the teacher as to the pupil. Especially should the 
teachers who work in the schoolroom throughout the balance of 
the year have recreation and rest during the summer vacation, this 
being the more necessary to them during the hot months than at 
other times. The teacher's life is by no means a play-spell. The 
character of labor which he is compelled to undergo, in order to 
keep abreast of the timies, is very arduous and wearing upon hia 
physical constitution ; but it is hoped that with the other necessary 
inconveniences which attend pioneer life, this may be one which 
will gradually, if not speedily, pass away. (Jpon the whole our 
teachers are energetic and faithful to their duties to a degree that 
is decidedly praiseworthy. 

We have two educational associations in the Territory, one 
in the north and one in the south. At the South Dakota Teach- 
ers' Association, which met at Huron in July last, steps were taken 
to institute a reading circle for the south part of the Territory, but 
nothing effective has yet been accomplished, under the direction 
of the oflBcers chosen, though it is confidently expected the work 
will soon be inaugurated. In various counties the superintendents 
have, however, taken independent action, and teachers' meetings 
have been held, and in some of them a course of reading will be 
carried along through the year. Concerted action, however, is the 
most effective, and will no doubt become a feature of our educa- 
tional work in the near future. 

GRADUATION AND CLASSIFICATION. 

It has been common in our public schools, as well as in those 
of the country at large, for the teacher to classify his pupils accord- 
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ing to the wishes of the pnpils themselves ar the choice of their 
parents. The papils go to school with text books selected without 
coQsnlting the teacher or any other competent counselor, and one 
pupil may study two or three branches while another may carry 
seven or eight. One pnpil may be reading in the Fifth reader 
and be working in tlie fundamental rul^s of arithmetic, while 
another may be reading in the Fourth reader and working in per- 
centage or evolution. The same irregularity or want of system 
has existed in regard to the other branches. This lack of system 
has given many of our educators much concern and famished them 
with a subject worthy of careful study. It has afforded an oppor- 
tunity also for the application of their inventive genius. 

In Dakota there is no lack of interest in this subject on the 
part of many county superintendents and teachers, and I am able 
to report a very flattering outlook for the future. In the counties 
of Union, Hughes, Clay and Brule, a regular coarse of study has 
been adopted, more or less complete, as the circumstances would 
permit; and in numerous individual schools in other counties 
teachers have done much towards establishing the practicability of 
the system. Other counties besides those named may have taken 
steps in this direction, but their work has not yet been reported to 
this office. I confidently expect that my next Annual Report will 
show that a very considerable movement has been made in classi- 
fying the pupils of our country schools, even though the imme- 
diate adoption of a regular graded system may not be regarded as 
entirely practicable. 

Our township law permits the construction of a graded school 
building in a central location in each township, and the mainten- 
ance of a graded school therein, to be accessible to pupils from all 
parts of the township; but the idea does not seem to meet with 
favor since it conflicts with the general plan of making our coun- 
try schools something better and more thorough than simple pri- 
maries. Nothing less than a course of study equal to that usually 
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found in the graded system, below the high school, will ever be 
accepted as sufficient in our common country schools, for the sim- 
ple reason that the majority of our people are unable to educate 
their children beyond that which is done for them at these schools. 
To attempt to send the masses of our children several miles away 
to one central graded school would not be practicable anywhere. 
A better system seems to be working its way into favor, which is 
to make the course of study in our common public schools equal 
in extent to that taught in the ordinary graded system, including 
the grammar school department. Then, should it be found advis- 
able to provide for additional school privileges, a central high 
school might be established at which a more extended course may 
be taught. This plan admits of the idea of perfecting the grad- 
uating system in our public schools generally, bringing them up 
to a better standard than has been common in the past. As the 
country becomes more populous, and its financial condition im- 
proves, the success of the plan becomes more nearly possible. By 
this plan a pupil would be admitted to the central high school upon 
presenting his certificate of graduation in the common school, and 
the course of study in the central school would partake more of an 
academic character. 

I am not certain that this institution could be made the bridge 
between the common schools and our Colleges and Universities ; 
but if the State is to take charge of the entire system, from the 
primary to the University, I see no reason why those intending to 
complete such a course at public expense should not be prepared 
for their first year in College at this central home school. If the 
State undertakes to complete the work of educating, as is done in 
Dakota and some of the States, there can be no valid reason offered 
for not making the steps continuous from the pupil's entrance to 
the primary to the completion of the University course; and in 
this case his absence from home would be shortened, and lie would 
remain longer under parental care and guidance, which would be 
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an important consideration. It is truly a misfortune that girls 
and boys are sent- from their homes at so early an age to attend 
preparatory schools, as is well-known to be the case when they 
receive only a grammar school course at home. Jn our cities the 
high school may supply the deficiency. Shall it be supplied to 
onr rural inhabitants? 

teachers' certificates. 

At present we have no systematic gradation of teacher's 
certificates in our Territory. The law authorizes county super- 
intendents to issue three regular grades to persons over eighteen 
years of age who are found upon regular examination to be quali- 
fied to teach; the first grade running two years, the second grade 
eighteen months, and the third grade twelve months. Besides 
this the law authorizes the county superintendents to issue what 
is denominated a probation certificate, good for six months, to 
persons not qualified to teach. This, really, is the construction 
which must be placed upon the law. Territorial certificates are 
authorized to be issued by the Territorial superintendent good for 
five years, to persons who have established themselves as teachers 
of special merit. The Territorial superintendent is also authorized 
to issue certificates good for five years, to persons who have gra- 
duated from normal schools of good repute. These are called 
'professional" certificates. If there is any difference in the grade 
of these two certificates, that difference is not defined by the law. 
Besides these the "State" Normal school located at Madison, and 
the "Territorial" Normal school located at Spearfish are authorized 
to issue certificates upon twenty-two weeks attendance, good in 
any county in the Territory, to teach the branches specified in the 
certificate, for any time the board see fit to designate. It may be 
for a quarter of a century. This authority is entirely independ- 
ent of the regular educational department of the Territory, which 
is indeed extraordinary. Fortunately, the board at Madison have 
been cautious in exercising their powers in this direction, and the 
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school at Spearfish lias uot been runuing long enough to make 
use of their powers. 

Besides this there is a provision in the law which permits 
county superintendents to make an endorsement upon the second 
first grade certificate which makes it good throughout the Terri- 
tory, a very unwise if not disorderly provision. Tiiere is no rank 
or grade in the whole series except the first, second and third 
grades issued by the county superintendents. Normal schools 
should issue their diplomas of graduation, but they should not be 
authorized to issue Territorial certificates. These might be issued 
from the Territorial superintendent's office upon presentation of 
diploma; and the certificate should be on record there. County 
superintendents should not be authorized to issue certificates good 
outside of their own jurisdiction. All applicants of this character 
should apply to the Territortal superintendent whose office should 
contain records of all the Territorial certificates issued, whatever 
the ground may be for issuing them. 

County superintendents have not indulged extensively in 
issuing Territorial certificates by the last named method, and they 
have generally refused to issue them, on account of their disorder- 
ly cliaracter; which refusal is to be commended. 

Besides a regular gradation of certificates from the lowest to 
the highest it would be highly beneficial to our educational work 
if a system of graded salaries were adopted in the Territory, cor- 
responding as nearly as possible with the grades of certificates 
held by the teachers. These suggestions are made more particular- 
ly to county superintendents and school boards, since they have 
the power to correct many of the evils and carry the suggestions 
a long way towards permanent adoption by careful and pains-tak- 
ing attention. The next legislature will no doubt make needed 
amendments to the law in these particulars, should they be pre- 
sented in the proper form, and should they appear to the people 
to be desirable. 
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HIGHER PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

There are two UDiversities in Dakota which corae under this 
head, one at Vermillion, and one at Grand Forks. There is also 
one agricultural college situated at Brookings, and two normal 
schools, one at Madison and one at Spearfish, which might 
probably have mention here. In addition to these the School of 
Mines at Rapid City has been established and will soon be in 
running condition. 

• THE UNIVERSITY OF DAKOTA. 

« 

This institution is located at Vermillion and is under the 
presidency of J. R. Herrick, S. T. D., and has a faculty of seven 
members. Besides the regular university courses denominated 
classical, literary and general science, there has been established 
preparatory and normal courses, the former leading to the proper 
university courses and the latter being designed for the special 
preparation of pupils for the profession of common school teach- 
ing. At present there are 166 pupils enrolled in all departments 
and a steady increase reported. 

THE UNIVERSITT OF NORTH DAKOTA. 

This institution was established by legislative enactment in 
February 1883, and was first opened for the reception of students 
in September 1884. Henry Montgomery, M. A., B. Sc, is acting 
president and the faculty is composed of six members. 

This institution is located at Grand Forks in the Red River 
Valley, the building being four stories high and at present 54 by 
151 feet upon the ground. It is designed, like the one at Ver- 
million, to supply the usual university courses, and like that, has 
established preparatory and normal departments. 

There are about fifty students in attendance, eight of whom 
are in the Freshman year, the remainder being in the preparatory 
and normal departments. 
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Both these universities have had an aaspicious beginning 
considering the newness of the country and the many disadvant- 
ages under which they were launched. 

THE DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The Agricultural College is located at Brookings and is under 
the leadership of George Lilley, A. M., Ph. D., President. The 
faculty of instruction consists, at present, of six members, and 
there are about 240 pupils in attendance in all the departments. 

The courses of Agriculture and Domestic Economy, Civil 
Engineering and Mechanical Engineering, are taught, and the 
Literary course in which prominence is given to Science and Gen- 
eral Literature. The degrees of Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Civil Engineering, and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, are 
conferred upon graduates of the proper departments. 

THE SCHOOL OF MINES. 

This school is located at Rapid City, in the Black Hills, and 
the building is not yet finished. It is expected that this school 
will be opened about the first of next August. The courses of 
study taught will be technical and confined to such branches as 
chemistry, metallurgy, geology, mining, milling, engineering, 
mathematics, mechanics, drawing, the fundamental laws of the 
tTnited States, and the rights and duties of citizens. This school 
will be free to all residents of Dakota, which terms apply to all 
our public institutions. 

THE STATE NORMAL AT MADISON. 

The " State " Normal, as it is denominated in the Act estab- 
lishing it, is located at Madison, and is doing good work in its 
special line. It has over 100 pupils in attendance, who are fitting 
themselves for the teacher's profession. The faculty consists of 
Charles S. Richardson, President, and five additional professors. 
Regular lectures are also provided for by persons not members of 
the faculty. The course of study is divided into the Elementary 
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and the Advanced. A model school has been attached, which is 
one of the excellent features of the institution. 

THE TERRITORIAL NORMAL AT SPEARFI8H. 

This institution has just been opened and is located .at Spear- 
fish, in the Black Hills, Lawrence county. It has an enrollment 
of fifty-three pupils, a very fair beginning. F. L. Cook is the 
principal, who at present has but one assistant. Another year will 
no doubt show much advancement in the special work of the 
Spearfish Normal. 

THE DAKOTA DEAF MUTE SCHOOL. 

This school, though not classed with those devoted to higher 
education, is deserving of special mention here. It is under the 
principalship of Professor Simpson, and many of the pupils in 
charge are making considerable progress. There are over thirty 
of these pupils now under instruction, and the number is increas- 
ing as the good work of the school becomes better known. 

HIGHER PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Universities, Colleges, and Academic institutions, are becom- 
ing quite numerous in the Territory, the number being almost too 
great to give extended mention in this report. 

THE UNIVERSITY AT MITCHELL. 

This University is new, having been opened in September, 
1885. It is under the management of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is located at Mitchell. Rev. Dr. Bush is President. 

PIERRE UNIVERSITY. 

This institution is located at Pierre, on the Missouri river, 
and is under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church. It is now 
in its third year and has seven instructors. Rev. W. M. Black- 
burn, D. D., is President. Thirty-five pupils are in attendance. 

YANl^TON COLLEGE. 

This College is the oldest collegiate institution in the Terri- 
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tory. It was incorporated August 30, 1881, and was established 
by the General Association of Congregational Churches, May 25, 
1881. 'llie faculty consists of seven professors at this time and 
122 pupils are enrolled, twelve of whom are working in the Col- 
lege classes. Rev. Joseph Ward, D. D., is President. The site 
is a pleasant one, overlooking the city and the valley of the Mis 
souri, and is noted for healthfulness. 

THE DAKOTA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 

is located at Sioux Falls and is under the control of the Baptist 
Association. It is well patronized and is one of our successful 
institutions; but no report of its operations has been received at 
this office. 

OTHER PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

are the Plankinton Academy, Scotland Academy, The Groton 
Collegiate Institute, St. Joseph's Academy at Fargo, St. Mary's 
Academy at Bismarck, Academy of the Sacred Heart, Yankton ; 
All Saints' School, Sioux Falls; and several others from which I 
have received no report. 

STATISTICS. 

In the following pages will be found the general and financial 
statistics of our public schools for the year ending June 30, 1885. 
There seems to have been great negligence on the part of school 
officers in some of the counties of the Territory in making their 
annual reports. Clerk's reports are required to be made by the 
first of August, and county superintendent's reports are required 
by the first of September. There were some of the latter, however, 
which did not reach this office till the close of the year, among 
which are included some of the most populous counties in the 
Territory. I am persuaded that all obstacles, or nearly all, which 
have stood in the way of promptness in making these reports will 
be removed before those of the coming year are required. A 
comparison of the statistics in the following tables with those of 
the year ending June 30, 1884, will be found to be very inter- 
esting. 



LIST OF COUNTY SUPKRINTENDENTS. 



Counties, 



Aurora 

Barnes 

Beadle 

Benson 

Bon Homme.. 

Bottineau 

Brookings 

Brown. 

Brule 

Buffalo 

Burleigh 

Butte 

Campbell 

Cass 

Gavaiier 

Charles Mix.. 

Clark 

Clay 

Codington _ 

Custer, 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dickey 

Douglas 

Eddy 

Edmunds.. 

Emmons 

Fall Eiver. 
Faulk 



Superintendents, 



S, B. Miller. 
E, A, Sager 



Foster 

Grand Forks. 

Grant 

Griggs 

Hamlin _ 

Hand 



Jas, S, Bishop 

Bobt. McAdam 

W. E. Moore 

Ezra Turner 

O. H, Parker 

B. W. Jones 

E. L. Drury 

Harry McCrady 

W. H. Winchester 

Mrs, E. G. Ames 

E. A, Crain 

J, F. Gleason 

H, D, Allert 

E. D, Wood . 

S, N, Brown 

E. F. Peterson 

Frank Crane 

J, B, Dickover 

C. M, Cooley 

Amos E. Barker 

A. A. Merrill 

G. Lindersmith 

J, T. Matthews 

J, W. Hays 

J. W. Parmley. 

J. H. Worst 

Mrs. M. J. Dennis.... 

Mrs. A. H, Bose 

Wm. Farquer 

C. A, Burton 



Postoffices. 



C. S, Amsden 

Theo. F. Kerr. 

Thomas Ward 

.... G. L. Pinkham .. 



White Lake 

Valley City 

Huron 

Minnewaukan 

TyndaU 

Bottineau 

Brookings 

Columbia 

Chamberlain 

Duncan 

Bismarck 

Minnesela 

La Grace 

Fargo 

Hannah 

Burnside 

Clark 

Vermillion 

Watertown 

Custer City 

MitcheU 

Webster 

Gary 

Ellendale 

Grand View 

New Bockf ord 

Kosooe 

Williamsport 

Hot Springs 

Harrington 

Carrington 

Grand Forks 

Milbank 

Cooperstown 

Castlewood 

Miller 
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List of County Superintendents — Continued. 



Hanson 

Hughes 

Hutchinson _ 

Hyde 

Jerauld 

Kidder 

Kingsbury 

Lake 

La Moure 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mercer _ 

McCook 

Marshall 

McHenry 

Mcintosh 

McLean 

McPerson. 

Miner _ 

Minneh^a 

Moody 

Morton 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina 

Pennington „ 

Potter. _. 

Bamsey _ 

Hansom .^ 

Bichland 

Roberts 

Rolette 

Sanborn.. 

Sargent 

Spink 

Stark _.. 

Steele 

Stutsman _ 

SuUy ;... 

Towner. 

Traill Z. 

Turner. 

Union 

Walsh 

Walworth 

Wells _ 

Yankton. 



Lewis Weber 

J. 0. OoUester 

S. M. Daboll 

J. P. O'DonneU 

J, T. Johnson 

John Harcourt 

Geo. A, Williams 

0. S. Raymond 

Mrs, L. H. Franks 

Mrs. Clara Rogers 

W. E. Benedict 



Geo. Hawley 

M. A. Lange 

C. A. Tuck 

Mrs. M. Cameron 

Geo. W. Abbott 

H. S. Bissell 

D. B. Strait 

A. W. McOlarran 

J. E. Colton 

J. F. Goodsell 

E. J. Steele 

Jeff M. Myers 

Geo. Sanger 

C. E. Jackson 

S. J. Scriber „. 

Miss E. E. Nichols 

J. V. Brooke 

Clara O. Panebaker 

W. M. House 

E. S. Ireland 

J. E. Brown 

F. F. Meyer. 

W. E. Dada 

E. A. Dye 

Thomas Evans. 



G. W. Wincheli 

P. H. Foley 

L. D. Carr 

W. n. Lane 

K. S. Norgord 

Burt. W. Sloan 

W. H. H. Fate 

R. M. Evans 

J. J. Jones 

Marshall Brinton 

T. S. Dickson 



Alexandria 

Harold 

OUvet 

Highmore 

Alpena 

Steele 

DeSmet. 

Madison 

Grand Rapids 

Deadwood 

Canton 

Stantou 

Canistota 

Stena 

Pendroy 

Hoskins 

Coal Harbor 

Leo] a 

Howard 

Sioux Falls 

Flandrau 

Mandan 

Lakota 

Sanger 

Pembina 

Rapid City 

Gettysburg 

Devil's Lake 

Lisbon 

Wahpeton 

Wilmot 

St. John 

Woonsocket 

Milnor 

Mellette 

Gladstone 

Sherbrook 

Jamestowtt 

Blunt 

Coolin 

Caledonia 

Centerville 

Elk Point 

Minto 

Le Bean 

Sykeston 

Yankton 
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